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A POET WRITES BIOGRAPHY 
JOSEPH AUSLANDER’ 


Biography, like poetry, is a science and an art: a science in that 
it is a kind of knowing; an art in that it is a way of writing. Both 
the biographer and the poet inhabit the strict kingdom of truth, 
to which not every little sensation-monger can obtain entrance. 
The writing of a man’s life is of no value unless there is life in the 
writing. The facts do not speak for themselves; it is our just inter- 
pretation that furnishes illumination and vitality and makes our 
books live. 

In a certain sense every poet is a biographer but not every biog- 
rapher is a poet. In the case of Carl Sandburg we have the fortunate 
conjunction of both. A further fortunate conjunction is Sandburg 
the biographer and Abraham Lincoln the subject; the most distinc- 
tively and integrally American poet since Whitman has chosen— 
we might almost say, has been chosen—to write about that indi- 
vidualistic phenomenon whose character and career coincide with 
and, in a very real sense, define the growing pains of adolescent 
America. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and Abraham Lincoln: The 
War Years have irrevocably joined the emancipator’s name with 
that of Carl Sandburg. But we must not forget that between the 
publication of The Prairie Years in 1926 and The War Years in 
1939 the author has contributed other books to the world’s Lin- 
colniana. Abe Lincoln Grows Up, a reprinted section of The Prairie 

* Consultant in English poetry, Library of Congress; editor of the Winged Horse 
Anthology; author of the Winged Horse and several volumes of verse. 
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Years, appeared in 1928; Mary Lincoln: Wife and Widow was 
written in collaboration with Paul M. Angle in 1932; A Lincoln 
and Whitman Miscellany was published in 1938. And we recall 
Sandburg’s excellent essay, ‘‘Dr. Barton as a Lincolnist,”’ first de- 
livered as an address at the University of Chicago in 1935. 

One cannot help feeling that Carl Sandburg’s life has been spent 
in preparation for the monumental four volumes called The War 
Years. More than any other man of our time he has worked and 
studied and pondered and actually relived and re-created the life 
of Abraham Lincoln in the fullest sense. It is not so long a cry from 
a boyhood in Galesburg, Illinois, where Sandburg was born in 1878, 
to a boyhood in a little log cabin near Hodgensville, Kentucky. 
Sandburg grew up in the vicinity of Springfield; he knew well New 
Salem, Vandalia, and the banks of the Sangamon River. The legend 
of Lincoln became part of him, flesh and blood; it was infused into 
the marrow of his bones, but not in any sense of hero-worship. The 
poet has been too close to Lincoln’s earth, too long under Lincoln’s 
skies, for the Springfield lawyer and the Civil War president to be 
anything but a believable reality to him. 

Just as Sandburg is no hero-worshiper, neither does he belong 
to the debunking school of biographers which, instead of reaching for 
a subject, hunts for a victim, dragging its “hero” through the mire 
of its own perversity. The birth certificate and the police blotter do 
not constitute biography. Neither does the oversentimentalization 
of eulogistic idolatry. A happy middle road was found by Carl 
Sandburg in Mary Lincoln: Wife and Widow; no one of us can deny 
that Mrs. Lincoln, with her tempers and tantrums, her extrava- 
gances and her vainglorious ambitions, is a most difficult subject. 
But the average biographer forgets her constant and unwavering 
devotion to a husband whose natural moods were far from even 
and whose later years had not one day unscarred by the jabs and 
jibes of his enemies; he forgets that her temper grew more than 
anything else from an overmastering jealousy, and that jealousy it- 
self the fault of a physiological condition over which she had no 
control; that her extravagance was most ill-considered but never 
vicious; and that her ambitions were for Lincoln as much as for 
herself. Sandburg reminds us that the life of the wife of a great man 
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is not always an easy one, especially if she is a woman of only aver- 
age generosity and understanding. 

For twenty years Carl Sandburg, poet, teller of fanciful tales, 
troubadour of American folk song, has been writing the life and 
times of Abraham Lincoln. The final four volumes, The War Years, 
cumulate and culminate the story. 

When The Prairie Years appeared, in 1926, it was greeted with a 
storm of approval. Here we had an American poet writing of a great 
American hero against a prairie background common to both men. 
Sandburg had, as a young man, lived in places where Lincoln lived 
and had talked with many who knew him. It was not too difficult to 
collect anecdotes of the Springfield lawyer; in truth, it would have 
been most difficult to escape them. Lincoln was not a hero in the 
ordinary sense; he was the man from Springfield who became the 
greatest figure of his world. The questions of Sandburg’s scholar- 
ship, his minute and painstaking research, and his style as a biog- 
rapher were overshadowed by the authenticity of a background um- 
bilical to both author and subject. But the test of Carl Sandburg 
the poet and Carl Sandburg the biographer arose when he left his 
native haunts and ventured, with Lincoln, into a new world, a world 
of blood and fire, of turmoil and treachery and human agony and 
glory and black despair and incredible courage and whirlwinds of 
hellish passion and a bitter peace. 

Edward H. O’Neill, in his excellent and penetrating book, The 
History of American Biography, raises this question, even while he 
defines and settles other issues: 

In the case of almost every previous biographer of Lincoln the reader is 
conscious of the fact that he is reading about a man; in Sandburg’s book he 
lives with Lincoln because Sandburg had the ability to re-create Lincoln’s life 
and carry his reader along with Lincoln and himself from Kentucky in February 
1809 to Springfield, Illinois in January 1861. There is no argument in this book, 
no refutation of previous facts, no theorizing, no footnotes or bristling appen- 
dices. Sandburg had finished with all these things before he began to write. 
The result is a narrative against a genuine background, a narrative which re- 
quires no interpretation on the part of the author because it is perfectly clear. 
.... Sandburg took Lincoln just as far as he could see him clearly; when the 
latter left Springfield in 1861, the prairie years were in the past and Sandburg 
could no longer live with his subject. I do not know whether or not Mr. Sand- 
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burg plans to write of Lincoln in the White House; I do know that the method 
which makes Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years a great biography cannot 
be used in writing of the Abraham Lincoln of Washington. 


But Mr. O’Neill’s prophecy concerning the method of a projected 
work about Lincoln as president has failed to come true. In The 
War Years we find the same digestion of multiple fact upon fact 
into a continuous whole. Each scrap of information, whether it be 
minute or momentous, is painstakingly fitted into place until the 
panoramic jigsaw puzzle is complete. Again there are no footnotes 
or appendixes to keep the reader scurrying back and forth through 
the pages or skipping from Volume I to Volume IV; again the 
reader walks and talks, laughs and suffers, eats, sleeps, and finally 
dies with Lincoln. And again Mr. Sandburg makes no judgments; 
he neither coddles, condones, nor condemns his characters. M. L. 
Elting, in reviewing The War Years in the Forum, says: 

Over and over Mr. Sandburg has done the almost impossible in his narra- 
tive of that complicated era: heaping up incidents or pouring out a perfect 
torrent of details, he smothers neither the life of his narrative nor the interest 
of his reader. Only rarely did we wish for less fact and more of the author’s 
own judgment. The more we read, the more we felt that Lincoln himself would 
have liked tremendously this story of his life and times. 


And Max Lerner, in the New Republic, comments: 


I generally distrust the meeting of perfect writer and perfect theme. ... . The 
surprising thing about Sandburg writing on Lincoln is that in this case the 
results are good: the democrat, the poet, the story-teller, the earthy Mid- 
westerner, the singer of the people has managed somehow to write about another 
democrat who was also something of a poet in his way and a vast story-teller 
and an earthy Midwesterner and a product of the popular mass. 


The War Years, even more than The Prairie Years, disproves the 
prevailing notion that the poet is a vague, impractical sort of fellow 
whose existence is primarily in the world of the imagination. The 
scholarship which has gone into the volumes is enormous. The ab- 
sorption of vast masses of documentation into a consecutive narra- 
tive has required years of time and an infinity of patience. The 414 
halftones of photographs and the 249 cuts of letters, documents, 
and cartoons are full avowal of Sandburg’s scrupulous research; in 
themselves they constitute the most important collection of Lin- 
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coln illustrations ever published. The Index of the volumes alone 
covers ninety-eight pages. 

But to come to the substance of The War Years and to Carl 
Sandburg’s unique method of dealing with that form of creative 
art which is known as life-writing: We can learn these best from 
Sandburg’s own Foreword. 


In the story of a great struggle we meet gaps and discrepancies. 

How and why did men and women do what they did? And how can we be 
sure they did what the record may seem to show they did? And of what great 
war has the final story been written that clears all disputes as to how it moved 
and what came of it? 

If those who are gone who had their parts and roles in it could be summoned 
back to tell of the gaps and discrepancies, they might give unexpected answers 
to questions. And many witnesses on being dug up and given speech might 
again be as noncommittal as ever on this or that circumstance. 

This scroll presents events of wild passionate onrush side by side with cruel, 
grinding monotony—and second and third readings bring out things not seen 
at first. 

The chronicles are abstracted from a record so stupendous, so changing 
and tumultuous, that anyone dealing with the vast actual evidence cannot 
use the whole of it, nor tell all of the story. 

Supposing all could be told, it would take a far longer time to tell it than was 
taken to act it in life. 

Therefore the teller does the best he can and picks what is to him plain, 
moving and important—though sometimes what is important may be tough 
reading, tangled, involved, sometimes gradually taking on interest, even mys- 
tery, because of the gaps and discrepancies. 

Many men and women, now faded and gone, lived this book before it could 
be written. 

They do and say in these pages what they did and said in life—as seen and 
known to the eyes and ears, the mind and spirit, of themselves or other men 
and women of their own time. 

Some of them spoke with action, some with words, some with both action 
and words. 

What they say in words, within quotation marks, in these pages, is from 
sources deemed authentic, unless otherwise indicated. 

What they say by act or deed is often beyond fathoming, because it happened 
in a time of great storm. 


The narrative runs from early in 1861 to the fourth of May, 186s, 
when the body of Lincoln was laid in its final resting place in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery. These by all odds were the most turbulent years 
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of our history. America had suffered other wars before this time 
and has suffered others since; but the terrifying strife of brother 
against brother accustomed to the shelter of the same roof has 
visited us but the once. And so The War Years is far more than the 
story of certain years in the life of one man. It is the panorama of 
“fa time of great storm,” and the biographies of many men are con- 
tained in it. 

The method of presentation is that of a story-teller; and Sand- 
burg is a born story-teller. We have spoken about the absence of 
footnotes and appendixes, which aids much to hasten the pace of 
the narrative and to hold the reader’s interest. At the same time, 
this very lack of editorial selectivity makes certain pages—and for- 
tunately there are not too many of these—mere catalogues of facts. 
But the method, for the most part, is a long stride upon the road 
toward “‘humanizing”’ the ponderous truth. 

The style of writing in The War Years resembles that of The 
Prairie Years. One might say that there are two styles: one is a 
factual presentation of events, lucid and consecutive, adhering 
closely to authentic sources, and lightened by anecdote and recorded 
conversation. The other is an approach to poetry of the individual- 
istic Sandburg variety. The poetry, acknowledged as such by the 
author, since it appears set in italics—as, for instance, at the begin- 
ning of the chapter in Volume IV entitled ““The Calendar Says Good 
Friday,” which presages the assassination—is an excellent means by 
which Sandburg sets the mood for the tragedy: 

The purple lilacs bloomed April the Fourteenth of the year Eighteen Sixty 
Five. 

And the shining air held a balance of miracles good and evil. 

Wrens on the White House chattered a fast evil gossip soon forgotten. 

Cardinals streaked in crimson curves and whistled happy landing on tall 


treetops. 
A veery thrush and a brown thrush in a circle of bushes poured out a living 


waterfall of cool song. 


Like any other day of spring mystery and bloom—-so it looked. 

Not till afterward did they know they might have listened for deep sea bells 
calling and looked for a dreamship and studied over the fabrics of fate and 
the brotherhoods of dust and shadow. 
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Later they considered the moist earth gathering those long known as the 
Great Majority, the fogs forever haunting that deeply cloven line beyond which 
men say is the Other Shore. 


The only unfortunate thing about this dirge for Father Abraham is 
that it calls up an immediate comparison with Walt Whitman’s 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d”—the greatest poem 
written about the death of Lincoln—and it suffers by that compari- 
son. The unacknowledged poetry—that is, what has not been set 
in italics—particularly the few pages directly following the minute- 
by-minute account of the assassination, comes off better. However, 
one cannot help feeling that Sandburg sometimes blunders into 
bathos and is at his worst when he croons over the body of the 
martyred president: 





Now there was a tincture of deep violet given to the Gettysburg phrases: 
“We cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground.” 

Now there was a snow-white fabric crossed with sunset vermilion around the 
words written to the Boston widow woman: 

“The solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom.” 


Since it is the privilege of the critic to pick flaws, this bathos is 
pointed out. It is more than compensated for by the simple dignity 
of certain sentences in the next chapter: 


Now there was a memory to keep. 

That was left—the life he had lived—the meanings and the lights of that life. 

This could not be taken away. 

Neither a one-shot brass derringer nor the heaviest artillery on earth could 
shoot away and blot out into darkness the kept picture, the saved speeches, 
the remembrances and keepsakes—the shape and tone of this tall prophet of 
the American dream and its hope of the Family of Man around the earth. 


And also the last sentences of the work are fraught with meaning 

and intensity; so is described the closing of Lincoln’s tomb: 
Evergreen carpeted the stone floor of the vault. On the coffin set in a re- 

ceptacle of black walnut they arranged flowers carefully and precisely, they 

poured flowers as symbols, they lavished heaps of fresh flowers as though there 

could never be enough to tell either their hearts or his. 

And the night came with great quiet. 

And there was rest. 

The prairie years, the war years, were over. 
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Stephen Vincent Benét, writing in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, says, in part: 

There are places where Mr. Sandburg’s style touches genuine poetry, there 
are others where it descends to bathos. And, now and then, he permits himself 
a sort of rhetorical broodiness which is neither poetry nor prose. But, when all 
this is said, the book remains. To chip at it with a hammer is a little like 
chipping at Stone Mountain. It has faults. But it happens to be a book that 
every American should read. The copious illustrations deserve a special note. 
They are superbly selected—a magnificent and extensive gallery... .. Yes, a 
mountain range of a book. And there never was a better time for it than this 
year of Our Lord 19309. 


In the light of Sandburg’s Lincoln it is interesting to observe the 
biographies written by other American poets. Allen Tate, in 1929, 
published Jefferson Davis, His Rise and Fall. The book is an ex- 
cellent characterization of Davis, to whom the author gives fair and 
unbiased treatment, but his earlier biography, Stonewall Jackson, 
the Good Soldier, is little more than a brilliant account of battle 
scenes and military movements. Robert P. Tristram Coffin, in Laud, 
Storm Center of Stuart England, succeeds by some mysterious method 
in converting a bigoted and bellicose clergyman into a literary 
dilettante, and his second biography, The Dukes of Buckingham: 
Playboys of the Stuart World, does not attempt more than a running 
narrative of the racy court gossip of the times. Another of our poets, 
Raymond Holden, wrote a biography of Abraham Lincoln; it is to 
be found in the same publisher’s series of popular life-writings with 
Tate’s Stonewall Jackson. It is a fair character study, but it makes 
no pretensions to authority or finality. Genevieve Taggard has writ- 
ten The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson; if this book is founded 
upon trustworthy evidence it is a logical explanation of the strange 
and lonely and lovely Emily; but unfortunately there is no incon- 
trovertible evidence to prove the contradictory point upon which 
the whole book hinges. 

By far the two best biographies written by American poets, ex- 
cepting Carl Sandburg’s, are Amy Lowell’s John Keats and Hervey 
Allen’s Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe. Although 
Mr. Allen has edited out of Poe’s life all the facts and anecdotes 
which are in disagreement with his personal opinion, the work 
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stands, next to that of Professor Woodberry, as the finest all-round 
biography of Poe to date. Amy Lowell’s John Keats, in method and 
motive, bears a striking parallel to the Sandburg biography. Each 
work proceeds to give us a great man as we have never had him be- 
fore, to the last melancholy curtain. The method, avowedly modern 
as psychology, is remarkable in its power of immediacy, fiercely au- 
thentic in fact, delicate in deduction. These books are honest with- 
out effort, compassionate without prostration, scholarly without 
dogma. And they are amazing in their atmospheric evocations, in 
their conjuration of the spiritual weather of time and mood. Miss 
Lowell encountered one problem which did not fall to the lot of Mr. 
Sandburg: it is more difficult to handle a “‘straight’’ biography of 
an author than of any other man; criticism of the products of his 
genius is inevitably intertwined with the problems and obscure mo- 
tives of his acts. However, in these two poet-authors, and in these 
two alone, we find the mingling of the factual knowledge of the his- 
torian, the impersonal sympathy of the true biographer, and the in- 
tuition of the poet. And by looking into the hearts of Lincoln and 
of Keats we can in some measure look into the heart of our common 
humanity. 

Carl Sandburg, poet and story-teller, author of Chicago Poems 
and Slabs of the Sunburnt West, of Good Morning, America and The 
People, Yes, editor of The American Song-Bag, has written a biog- 
raphy, whose greatness will not soon be estimated, about a man 
whose greatness will perhaps never be estimated. We cannot say 
that nothing better will ever be written about Lincoln, but we can 
say that there has been nothing as definitive and noble to date. 
Every American carries in his heart an unwritten biography of Lin- 
coln. Sandburg has written that biography. We rediscover in the 
life of Lincoln the meaning of America. In him we renew ourselves 
as Americans. And as long as biographies are written about the 
Great Emancipator, as long as he moves vitally in the American 
mind and gratefully in the American heart, we can continue to en- 
joy and to expect the blessings of that democracy for which he 
lived and died. 
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LOU LABRANT' 


And the whole earth was of one language, and of one speeeh. And it came 
to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar; and they dwelt there. And they said to one another, 

Go to, let us make brick and burn them thoroughly. And they had brick for 
stone, and slime had they for mortar. And they said, Go to, let us build us a 
city and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth. 

And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which the children 
of men builded. And the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, and they have all 
one language; and this they begin to do: and now nothing will be restrained 
from them, which they have imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, and there 
confound their language, that they may not understand one another’s speech. 

So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth: 
and they left off to build the city. Therefore is the name of it called Babel; 
because the Lord did there confound the language of all the earth: and from 
thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth [Gen. 
II: 1-0]. 

Let us look at this English tongue with which, as English teachers, 
we profess to deal. We see a language, the most extensive and the 
most fluid yet developed, with over half-a-million symbols, each 
symbol devised for combination with thousands of others of the half- 
million, in an infinite number of ways. Millions upon millions of 
sentences may be made, each one possible of a variety of inflections, 
intonations, and resulting interpretations. Two hundred million 
people, from hills and valleys, great continents and tiny islands, 
cities and farms, factories and ranches, mines, theaters, shops, ships, 
the deep South, the far North, all speak this tongue, no two with 
identical accents, purposes, or knowledge. Combining two of the ma- 
jor tongues of Europe, its makers cast aside elaborate inflections and 
boldly set the symbols down with order as the chief mark of relation- 
ship. This mighty language—at once awesome and intimate, the 
most amazing invention of man’s intellect and yet as personal as 

* Professor of English education at the Ohio State University. This address was 
delivered before the regional meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
at Los Angeles, December 28, 1939. 
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one’s own flesh—this is the language we purport to teach and youth 
dares to learn. 

Recorded through its symbols are the thoughts of ages, now avail- 
able in translation. Yearly, ten thousand new books are offered for 
consideration. Thousands of magazines and newspapers and floods 
of pamphlets complicate the scene. What can or must youth do with 
this? How can and must we help him? 

We cannot answer these questions unless we are conscious of the 
role of language in civilization. Most important is its function of 
communication. Other uses are, however, apparent. 

Social acceptability is one: You accept me as I speak before you, 
in part because of certain factors in my language. If I were to speak 
in Bowery dialect you might reject me, regardless of my ideas; if I 
used an approved English accent, some of you might accept me again 
regardless of ideas. But a few weeks ago I saw this accomplished. 
An Englishwoman, with a charming dialect, told three hundred 
American teachers of English that the schools of England with their 
class distinctions produced “scholars,’’ while we developed young 
men and women with wretched speech and no ability to write a 
précis; and because these women admired her accent and accepted it 
as ‘‘standard,”’ they accepted her thesis, forgetful of the “‘scholars’”’ 
like Mr. Chamberlain and his friends and all that they stood for in 
the way of thinking. Language is, therefore, sometimes a device for 
securing social acceptability. 

Again, language is a device for giving and receiving emotional 
responses—a function we in school often forget or limit to love for 
trees and flowers or to occasional bursts of patriotism. 

And, fourth, language provides satisfaction through mere delight 
in making sounds, social chatter, insignificant in itself, indispensable 
as a means for establishing rapport between human beings who are 
preparing, perhaps, to exchange ideas. With this highly important 
phase of language we do almost nothing in schools, frequently label- 
ing as waste of time any practice therein. 

Let us begin with the problem of communication of ideas and 
understanding. What does our school child today need in the way of 
increased ability to communicate? Remember that communicate 
works two ways. We must understand; we must be understood. 
Recently a teacher in a wealthy city suburb in Michigan remarked 
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to me that her pupils had “‘few language problems.’’ What she meant 
was, of course, that her pupils used certain accents and verb forms 
acceptable in the prosperous levels of American society. She was not 
even concerned that their attitude toward their particular dialect 
was snobbish and narrow; that certain words—political, economic, 
social, personal, religious in context—filled them with emotion so 
that they could not think clearly; that they still depended upon cen- 
sorship and prestige for judgment in books; that they were confused 
by the dialects, accents, and meanings of many persons in their own 
city; that they still believed the dictionary a source rather than a 
record of meaning. 

A woman in a California city told me she had just attended a 
meeting addressed by a representative of dock workers. Eagerly I 
asked her what he said. “I just couldn’t listen,” she replied; “‘his 
language was so crude I was miserable.’’ Faced by an opportunity 
to gain a point of view to be learned only by word of mouth, her 
knowledge of English was insufficient to enable her to listen intel- 
ligently. She could have read what one of her own class wrote in 
dialect, perhaps, in David Copperfield or Dead End; but she could not 
hear. And yet this woman was a product of our teaching of English 
in both high school and college. A possessor of the ‘‘Master’s”’ de- 
gree, presumably able to read French and German, she could use but 
one dialect of her own language. Let us examine this matter more 
closely. 

In a village like Raveloe, church had a simple meaning—either a 
particular building, a particular congregation, or a particular ses- 
sion. Silas alone found the word confusing; he had known another 
community, another building, another congregation, another service 
and creed. His bits of traveling and his resulting difficulty in under- 
standing illustrate our difficulties today. Travel and printing have 
combined to throw into a common language thousands of words for 
which we have similar but not identical experiences. Our words, ac- 
cents, and meanings have their sources in a variety of classes and 
cultures—indeed, have often become badges of membership. Never- 
theless, to some degree the words are common—to the degree at 
least that we all use the same dictionaries. “Evening” is a simple 
example. Americans all use the word. But to some it means the 
hours just after sunset; to others the time till midnigh ; and to 
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many, any time from noon to dark. Save for a few amusing incidents 
this discrepancy is not of great importance. Other differences are 
more serious. A woman said to me recently: “Mrs. X has Jost all her 
money; she lives in that big house with one incompetent servant.”’ A 
mother of one of my students said: ‘‘We had a little saved but the 
bank failed and we Jost all of our money and had to go on relief.” 

“QO, yes,”’ I hear you say, “‘semantics. We must teach semantics 
now.” Well, you may call it “semantics” if you will, but that is 
either oversimplification of the problem or an enormous extension of 
semantics. What I am trying to say is this: People have to under- 
stand one another’s problems. We live in America, not Raveloe 
(though from the emphasis in some schools, I judge this fact needs 
to be advertised) ; and people, even in the same city, do not have the 
opportunity to learn what “to lose one’s money” means to the 
various groups by seeing or by feeling, or by talking face to face. We 
must depend to a great extent upon language for this and for many 
other understandings. This is not language studied in grammars but 
language in literature—the printed page. Through this our young 
people can begin to understand what others are saying, through liv- 
ing vicariously with these others. 

No one can list all of the understandings which young people need 
to get and which books can provide. Among them, however, are 
these: The city youth needs to understand daily life in the country; 
the country boy, life in the city; the sharecropper’s son, the son of 
the man on the assembly line; the apartment dweller, the life in a 
prairie cottage; the negro child, the ideals and attitudes of his white 
classmate; the white child, the conflicts and embarrassment of being 
a negro in a white man’s society; the children of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the children of recently arrived immigrants; 
the children of immigrants, the possessive sense of the long established; 
the eastern child, the standards and prejudices of the western born; the 
western child, the advantages of the Atlantic seaboard; North still 
needs to understand South; rich, poor; poor, rich; progressive, radi- 
cal, and conservative, the drives and hopes and fears of each other. 
These, you may say, are matters for science, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and social science. 

Let us for once stop talking about fields and areas and courses and 
our own province and such artificial matters and face our issues 
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honestly. Young people must come to better agreements than we 
have made, and to do this they have, as I see it, two avenues only: 
They may work out a solution through exchange of opinion, or they 
can do it as Europe is doing it. General education of some sort will 
fit them for one or the other of these; some resolutions, good or bad, 
are certain to be made to our conflicts. We hope for intelligent solu- 
tions and these can but call for tolerance, understanding, human 
sympathy. Literature is rich in its possibilities. Do not mistake me 
here. I do not mean pointing to the moral, “He prayeth best, who 
loveth best,’’ and hoping that this noble generality will be applied by 
my student whose father owns the foundry to a boy who comes from 
Fly Town. I mean, rather, the direct approach which comes from 
reading books depicting the very types of situations with which we 
deal. Nor does this of necessity mean merely so-called “‘social-prob- 
lem books.”” A wealthy young chap in my class read Babbitt. “And 
what did you find there?”’ I asked. His eyes twinkled. ‘‘A lot of folks 
I know,” he replied. ‘What next?” I inquired. He looked at me very 
directly: ‘“‘I’d better take another right away.”’ A supercilious boy 
read Grapes of Wrath recently. “My, I liked Ma,” he said. “‘Wasn’t 
she grand?” A group of children discussed Oliver Twist and the in- 
justices society continues today. All of these were learning to under- 
stand, to communicate. 

There is a fine lot of talk and emotion wasted on the question of 
what really constitutes “literature.” A considerable number of 
teachers of English want to limit their teachings to books which are 
so classified, and apparently feel that if someone could prove that 
Land of the Free is not literature, they, as teachers, would be excused 
from any responsibility for seeing that boys and girls read it. All of 
this nonsense about fields and areas and responsibilities sounds very 
like the old song about not liking you and, in consequence, refusing 
to slide down your cellar door; but the very fundamental misunder- 
standing about language which it indicates is extremely serious. For 
implied in all of the discussion is the notion that a definition is more 
significant than a situation, and that proving black is white makes it 
snowy. Such thinking and such argument are a part of an era in 
which relativity was unthought of, and in which men sought fixed 
standards and categories as ends in an ultimately ideal world. The 
concept of language developed from such a philosophy was epito- 
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mized in the work of such grammarians as Grimm, searching for 
marks of the perfect language as God had created it. Apropos of this 
futile discussion of what is and is not literature, one might also well 
ask the question whether, if he were writing today, Plato would be 
recognized by our more literary brethren at all. Undoubtedly they 
would turn him over to a social-studies teacher and refuse to par- 
ticipate in a discussion of the Republic. 

Let me not be misunderstood as advocating the reading of 
current or recent literature alone. I am merely emphasizing its val- 
ues. Nor in naming needs for understanding living people and cur- 
rent problems am I saying that these are the only phases of general 
education with which the study of our language—English—is con- 
cerned. But I am saying, for I believe it intensely, that present-day 
living and understanding of it come first, and that usually we have 
taken a wasteful course by beginning with the past and its lessons. 
It is an advanced student of life who learns what to do from Hamlet. 
There are few combinations of Orson Welles and Julius Caesar. 

In talking of the demands on English or the role of English in 
education we are constantly confused by the varied forms and func- 
tions of what we call “English.’”’ We have just been considering the 
matters a young person needs to understand in our society and 
which he can ordinarily gain only through books, or written lan- 
guage. This is in part due to the fact that an increased dependence 
upon or use of written language—literature—has been a part of the 
development of our present society. Our enforcement of laws, our 
transportation, our business operations, all assume a vast amount of 
reading. Thus our society itself demands for its survival and for the 
survival of the individual within it the understandings which I have 
previously discussed. There is another aspect of life, however, in 
which language has come to play an important part. For, no matter 
how strongly we may argue that every man is a part of a social 
group, every individual has certain personal needs and drives which 
cannot be overlooked and which sometimes become to him para- 
mount. Basic needs, indeed, involve his very survival. We, as teach- 
ers, have been accustomed to think of these—for food, protection, 
procreation—as being physical rather than psychological. I would 
not disparage the former. Children who are cold, hungry, lonely, and 
fearful of destruction have been far too often offered reading, arith- 
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metic, and other stones in lieu of bread. But language is too closely 
woven into the fabric of civilized living to be ignored in any study of 
personal needs and drives. 

Mental hygiene calls for a wholesome use of language. Schools do 
much to set up the opposite attitude. By the very nature of the 
school, its experiences become a standard of a sort. Language used 
in school is characterized as “good” in contrast to language which 
cannot be used in school. By our taboos on sex words, on literature 
which deals frankly with life-experiences, and on discussion of love 
and romance, we set up inhibitions and false values. Only by dis- 
cussing frankly and unemotionally vital matters can we develop 
individuals who use language adequately and without embarrass- 
ment. We talk almost endlessly about our abundance of foods, our 
potential American riches, and the necessity of finding ways for dis- 
tribution and use by all. Our language is adequate, forceful, mean- 
ingful, extensive. Our people use it timidly, haltingly. They fear to 
speak directly, call frankness vulgarity, fear to discuss love, beauty, 
or the poetry of life. They ban honest words and prefer circumlocu- 
tions. The language teacher, the teacher of English, carries a goodly 
share of responsibility for the mental hygiene of young people. 

At the risk of laboring a point, I must emphasize this matter. 
Teachers of English have, as a class, been fearful of presenting life. 
I remember well working one winter with a group of teachers select- 
ing books for class study in one of our large metropolitan high 
schools. Book after book was discarded: religion, sex, and political 
theories were too frankly dealt with. And so finally they fell upon 
Green Mansions (after all, passion there was unreal, mystical) ; Silas 
Marner (Godfrey’s affair was respectably named “secret marriage’’) ; 
The Idylls of the King (where ‘‘the highest” was the fleshless Arthur) ; 
The Rise of Silas Lapham (as impersonal as a Victorian parlor con- 
versation). A student in that school said to me: “I read a good book 
but probably a teacher wouldn’t approve.’’ The book was The Good 
Earth! He thought Pearl Buck’s description of a child’s birth would 
shock a teacher. This is no extreme example. The school I describe 
has three thousand students in one of the wealthiest districts in 
America, and its graduates are favorably received by all important 
colleges. Most of the latter would probably rate the high-school’s 
graduates as well prepared in English. 
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Let me hastily recite then some of the personal problems dealt 
with in literature which our young people need to find through Eng- 
lish classes: 

1. Problems of vocation.—Not the little formal outline of what it 
takes to be a merchant, or a lawyer, or a nurse, or a diplomat; but 
books which help a boy or girl to think. A youngster said to me last 
week: “Reading The Citadel changed my choice of vocation.”’ I in- 
quired how, thinking he had decided to be or not to be a doctor. ‘I 
shall be a teacher,”’ he said, “‘instead of a radio man. I have decided 
to do something that will mean as much to me as medicine did to the 
men in The Citadel.’’ Nor is it sufficient that students choose voca- 
tions seriously and investigate requirements carefully. American 
youth, favored or not, should understand what chances their genera- 
tion has to hold any job whatsoever. To lead a young person to pre- 
pare for a vocation and to protect him from understanding the forces 
which will leave him jobless, or from understanding how human 
beings behave most desirably in the face of disaster, is unfair, as well 
as hazardous. 

2. Problems of sex.—Adolescents should read books like Keliher’s 
Life and Growth, yes; and fiction such as Fournier’s The Wanderer, 
or Burke’s The Wind and the Rain, or Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter. 

3. Need for escape, vicarious activity —They should have books of 
travel, full of the spirit of adventure and discovery. A group of 
eighth-grade students recently said: ‘“‘Let’s study Africa.’’ Asked 
why, they replied: “It has mystery still, and it isn’t all owned by 
anyone.” 

4. Problem of loneliness.—Youngsters need books full of people. 
The city child today, in a world of insecurity, is alone, as is the 
country boy or girl. Let him see the richness of life in all its varie- 
ties. Modern homes fail in many instances to satisfy. The lasting 
popularity of Little Women and others in the series is in part due, 
according to my judgment, to their abundant life and rich intimacy. 

Another phase of the language experience, a basic aspect of whole- 
some individual development, is freedom and experience in speaking 
or writing freely—not about other people’s problems and ideas but 
about the writer’s own. We cannot assume too much virtue or re- 
sponsibility through our teaching of writing, but I should like to ask 
one question: As training for independent thinking and clear self- 
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expression, how appropriate is it to ask children to punctuate bad 
sentences some textbook-maker has written, or to write endless 
papers on topics chosen by a teacher or committee? 

Language can make impersonal, almost universal, those experi- 
ences which are unbearable if carried in secret. The therapeutic val- 
ues of free writing have been only touched upon by schools. 

All that I have said points to a generalization: Language is a most 
important factor in general education because it is a vital, intimate way 
of behaving. It is not a textbook, a set of rules, or a list of books. It is 
daily, hourly, constant behavior. Reading a sadistic story, chalking 
up so-called “dirty” words, laughing at a foreign accent, aping a 
Harvard vowel, reading surreptitiously to find about sex, rejecting a 
needed book because it is not “literature,” classifying as queer those 
who enjoy poetry, drama, fine word pictures—all these are sig- 
nificant behaviors; finding through books how men think and feel, 
speaking freely about important human functions, talking easily 
without self-consciousness as to form or accent of speech, realization 
of the validity of variations in language as of clothing, enjoyment of 
the emotion, beauty of sound and legitimate escape in verse and 
other art forms—these, too, are forms of behavior as significant as 
driving cars, selecting food, giving to the poor, voting, traveling, 
working, and playing golf. But these ways of behaving are individ- 
ual, modified by a thousand facets of personality in each individual. 
Against these realities our thirteen most commonly made errors, our 
sixty true-false questions on /vanhoe, and our nine rules of punctua- 
tion are but trivial. 

Certain external forces need consideration. We admit that under- 
standing of the machines, inventions, and organizations of society 
is a part of today’s educational responsibility. Boys and girls must 
know about radio, electric refrigeration, transportation, food produc- 
tion, flood control, government, international relations. They must 
be able to understand, make, and manipulate these products, tangi- 
ble and intangible, which they inherit. Parenthetically I should like 
to observe that it is time to cease talking about “‘our racial heritage”’ 
as though it were the things that used to be. My heritage is what I 
inherit. The radio, the European war, unemployment of millions, 
crowded and dirty cities, polluted waters, beautiful buildings, huge 
boats, airplanes, tanks, bombs, parks, orange trees, automobiles, and 
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artificial silk are bits in the cultural heritage. One of the most dis- 
tracting items of this legacy is the radio. Hours and hours a day we 
listen to its songs, lectures, plays, concerts, advertising, jokes, and 
babbling. Language was multiplied by printing; multiplication was 
compounded by the radio. Unfortunately, we were not bequeathed 
an adequate program for using radio or understanding it. The same 
language will now sell us with equal success razor blades, cough 
drops, political ideas, religion, patriotism, tobacco, or automobiles. 
Our people cannot use this new language machine successfully. We 
do little better with the moving picture, actually the people’s drama 
today. 

What, then, is the role of language teaching in general education? 
Language is an inherent factor in modern life. It is the responsibility 
of the teacher of English to see that this language is adequate. To 
meet the needs of living in our society our students need: Experi- 
ences with literature which will extend and enrich understanding of 
others; experiences with literature which will extend understanding 
of one’s self; experiences in reading, speaking, and writing which will 
promote mental hygiene, wholesome attitudes and expression; expe- 
rience which will enable the individual to use intelligently the 
abundant literature, broadcasts, and cinemas produced by machines 
and men; experiences which will make him, in short, understanding 
of himself and others. 

Two hundred million persons, and six hundred thousand words; 
machines, paper, print; a complicated society with confusions and 
conflicts, and all the basic human drives to be talked, read, and 
written about—this is the language scene. If modern youth are to 
find their way, general education has a heavy burden; in all of this, 
language is the chief means of communication. The role of the 
teacher of language is heavy—indeed, heavier than the ancient 
writer dreamed—but the role of language now, as then, is to unite or 
to separate groups of mankind, not through pride, or a false faith in 
a so-called “language bond,” but through that strongest of all bonds, 
understanding. Perhaps some day our nation too can say: “Behold, 
the people is one, and they have all one language; and this they 
begin to do: and now nothing will be restrained from them, which 
they have imagined to do.”’ 















































THE BACKGROUND FOR MISUNDERSTANDING 
NEAL M. CROSS’ 


It is the purpose of this article to point out at least four reasons 
that students fail to get generally-agreed-upon meanings from liter- 
ary selections. Further, these causes for misunderstanding are more 
deep-seated than the teacher may believe. Louise Rosenblatt has 
already pointed out that the experience of the student may lead him 
to misinterpret literary selections, but it is the contention here that 
the meanings themselves are frequently twisted and distorted be- 
cause the students see them through the obscure glass of their own 
background. 

In a class called “Introduction to Literature” in the Menlo Junior 
College, a brief unit was tried out with the purpose of making stu- 
dents conscious of the fact that they frequently failed to get correct 
meanings or got only half-meanings because of their background or 
lack of it. The technique followed was to read a short selection in 
class and then to ask the students to write down the meaning as they 
got it. These papers were then collected and read aloud. A number. 
of different meanings appeared as the different papers were read. 
Then, through discussion, the usual or apparent meaning was dis- 
covered. Following this, the papers were returned and the student 
was asked to compare the meaning which he had first got with the 
meaning which was agreed upon in discussion. He was then asked to 
see if he could find out, either from the selection or in himself, why 
he had missed the true meaning. 

From this exercise came a number of interesting and revealing 
statements, four of which are worth consideration here in that they 
reveal types of misunderstanding which are unrecognized, or only 
partly recognized, by teachers of literature. These types may be con- 
veniently labeled the influence of family and home life, the influence 
of a previous experience, confusion in the meaning of words, and 
inattention because of the belief in the truth of the printed word. 


* Teacher of English in the Menlo School and Junior College, Menlo Park, Calif. 
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These labels, however, are meaningless in themselves. It is neces- 
sary to give concrete examples of their ways of operation. In some 
cases it is necessary to give something of the background of the stu- 
dent in order to understand how the error came about. We may 
start with the most deep-seated of these causes of misunderstand- 
ing, the influence of family life, and illustrate it in the case of Tom 
and ‘‘My Last Duchess.” 

Browning’s “‘My Last Duchess” was one of the first selections 
given to the class, and the problem of getting all its meaning aroused 
keen interest. Tom wrote one of the best papers that was turned in, 
until he came to the character of the last duchess. Of her he wrote: 

She was a very high-strung individual of a flirtatious nature, probably caused 
by the failure of her marriage to the Duke who was older than she. When held 
in check she was like a bird in a cage, beating its wings upon the bars. She was 
in a mental “‘jail,”” held from pursuits of happiness which she wished to enjoy. 

I don’t believe that she was overly intelligent because if she was she would 
have had the ability to see within the personality of the Duke, what his reac- 
tions were to her obvious flirtations, and would have taken measures to under- 
stand. She would have been better off to curb her actions when near the Duke. 


In the discussion which followed, the more generally accepted idea 
of the character of the first duchess was brought out, and Tom was 
asked why, in an otherwise excellent paper, he had missed this very 
important point. The boy was unable to give any reason. 

I was interested in trying to find the reason, however, for Tom is 
an interesting case. In the first place he has the ability to be a bril- 
liant student, but this ability is carefully covered up by a shell of 
indifference and of rather pointless egotism which is hard to crack. 
He is an athlete and is attending school only on a fairly substantial 
scholarship. Because of the fact that other students come from 
homes of greater wealth and richer cultural background, he feels a 
certain social inferiority. The school records reveal that the boy’s 
father is a Greek, the proprietor of a restaurant and tavern. These 
facts were not enough to give the clue to the misunderstanding of the 
character in Browning’s poem, and Tom was asked to write a very 
brief character sketch of his mother and father. Then it came clear. 
He says of his father, “‘Unable to endure sentiment he does not con- 
sider appropriate.’’ He writes of his mother, ‘Much better educated 
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than father, but doubt if she can apply it to him.” Further, the boy 
shows an intense admiration for his father. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that the home life in this family 
must have been something like that of the Duke and his first wife in 
Browning’s poem. The mother, much better educated and more sen- 
sitive than the father, often incurred the father’s anger. The boy 
sided with the father at these times and believed that it was only 
right that the husband should dominate the wife. 

The second source of error which comes from the background is 
that which springs from a single experience which the individual has 
had. Such an experience colors subsequent ones and warps them 
into conformity with the first. Such was the case with Morris, again 
with the poem ‘‘My Last Duchess.” Morris wrote that the first wife 
of the Duke had evidently gone into the marriage in order to gain 
the social position and wealth which that connection would bring. 
On the second attempt he analyzed his reasons for coming to this 
conclusion and arrived at the point that his reading of the novel 
Rebecca had caused him to come to this conclusion. He pointed out 
the seeming similarity between the two situations: the marriage of a 
young girl to a rich nobleman, the death of the girl, and the entrance 
of a second wife into the picture. He further stated that the novel 
had been the best book he had ever read and had made a great im- 
pression on him. Therefore he concluded that the situation presented 
by Browning was the same as that presented by Du Maurier. 

A second example of this same type of error was made by Paul in 
the consideration of two stanzas of the “Rubaiyat.’’ The stanzas 
were the two which follow: 

With Earth’s first Clay They did the Last Man knead, 
And there of the Last Harvest sowed the Seed: 
And the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 
Yesterday This Day’s Madness did prepare; 
Tomorrow’s Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why: 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where. 
Paul wrote simply, ‘“You Can’t Take It with You.” It was pointed 
out to him that he had got only half the meaning. The reason is 
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obvious, and he recognized it at once. He had taken the meaning 
from the motion picture, a sort of stereotype in his mind. He was 
satisfied with this stereotype, and for him the rest of the meaning 
which did not fit in with his preconceived idea didn’t belong. It 
wasn’t there at all. 

The third type of misunderstanding, confusion in the meaning of 
words, may be illustrated by Frank’s error in estimating the char- 
acter of the Bishop in Browning’s ‘‘The Bishop Orders His Tomb at 
St. Praxed’s Church.”’ Frank made the statement that the Bishop 
had no religious feeling at all. In the discussion it was called to his 
attention that he had a great feeling for the beauty and pageantry of 
the religious service. The following lines were called to his attention 
to make the point clear: 

And then how I shall lie through centuries, 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 
And see God made and eaten all day long, 
And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupefying incense-smoke! 


“That’s just the trouble,” said Frank. ‘That word mutter.” He 
went on to say that the word had always had an unpleasant connota- 
tion for him and that he could not imagine the Bishop using the 
word to describe a pleasant, even a holy, sound. 

The last cause for misunderstanding is, perhaps, the most common 
one that teachers encounter. It is usually described as lack of atten- 
tion, yet it seems in some cases to be much deeper than that. It is 
essentially a failure to go beyond the simple sense of a passage, using 
that term as I. A. Richards would use it. It is illustrated here by one 
boy, another Frank, who accepted the story of “My Last Duchess’’ 
exactly as it was told by the Duke. He failed to see the real sig- 
nificance of the poem at all. When this was called to his attention, 
he wrote: 

My attitude toward the “Last Duchess” was that I did not try to realize 
that the Duke was talking about his wife, and I did not think of his character 
enough. What I mean by “I did not try” is that when I made an analysis of 


the poem I made it assuming what the Duke said was true and not seeing what 
lay behind his speeches about his wife. 
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We may draw three valid conclusions from the examples which are 
given above. In stating the first two it is assumed that we are having 
our students read literature to make them “full men’ in the 
Baconian sense of the word. This fulness comes from width and in- 
tensity of experience and from insight into human character which 
the student takes to himself in such a way that these experiences and 
insights form a part of his own character. With this assumption the 
first conclusion is that experience and insight come only with the full 
understanding of literature and that methods of presentation which 
do not take the distorting influence of previous experience into con- 
sideration must fail to achieve or only half achieve the goal. In the 
second place, the second half of the creation of full men, the incor- 
poration of experience and insight into the character of the individ- 
ual, implies a concern not only with the literature but with the indi- 
vidual as well. It frequently seems impossible to work with our stu- 
dents as individuals because we cannot know enough about their 
intimate personal lives. Yet the technique described above revealed 
the personalities of these students as few interviews and almost no 
test results would do. The students revealed their lives by seeing 
them measured against the literature which they had read. At that 
point they were ready for the guidance which would lead to the de- 
sired fulness. The technique used with this class, then, is one way in 
which the intimate knowledge which is necessary for literary guid- 
ance may be had. The last conclusion is simple. The technique de- 
scribed was used with only ten boys for a short period of time. A few 
clear-cut cases of the distortion of meaning as the result of previous 
experience resulted. If these cases are to be valuable to teachers, 
this sort of work and the compilation of such cases should be carried 
on until the different types of misunderstandings, as well as literary 
selections which are very helpful in the growth of students of all 
kinds, are carefully identified. 













































LISTEN! 
C. 0. ARNDT’ AND JOHN HUSBAND? 


The title of a textbook published recently contains three words: 
“read,” “write,” “speak.’’ Those are the three words that dominate 
the classroom. They are the totems before which teachers make 
obeisance, and they stand for the activities that English and social- 
science teachers have accepted as important and enduring. 

A study recently made, however, shows that the average American 
adult spends g per cent of his time in writing, 16 per cent in reading, 
30 per cent in speaking, and 45 per cent in listening. It might be of 
interest to the reader to take inventory of the manner in which he 
spends his time by making a comparison with these figures. 

Advertising agencies and politicians have long realized what 
teachers in the sanctity of the classroom have not: that it is what we 
hear that influences us most; that it is in our listening that we are 
most defenseless against advertising and against propaganda. The 
average adult spends nearly half his time in listening; the average 
adolescent presumably spends nearly half again that amount. The 
adolescent is therefore exposed to correspondingly more manipula- 
tion than the adult, and inexperience and emotional volatility make 
him infinitely more susceptible. 

When a presidential candidate can reach a world-wide audience 
without moving from his armchair, when the passionate inflections 
of a dictator can directly stir the hearts of multitudes, we have grave 
need for public education toward the goal of intelligent and dis- 
criminative listening. Only an intelligent planning for education in 
effective listening can protect us against the flood of oral propaganda 
which we have with us as a result of the phenomenal growth of 
agencies for direct oral communication. 

The printed word must sustain the test of careful reading; there it 


* Director of curriculum of the New School, a joint project of the Northwestern 
School of Education and the Evanston Township High School. 


2 A teacher of English in the Evanston Township High School, Evanston, IIl. 
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is, in black and white, uncolored by inflection, with no sound track to 
prevent the reader from referring to sentences or paragraphs that 
have gone before. Experience and educative agencies have long com- 
bined to render the printed word suspect and to develop critical dis- 
crimination in the reading public. Against skilful oral communica- 
tion, however, we are protected neither by experience nor by educa- 
tion. The dominance of the radio and the talking picture over the 
public mind has reached its zenith in less than a decade. All but a 
small percentage of our educators and school administrators received 
their training and formed their thought patterns in a world where 
the spoken word was of casual or occasional importance. It played 
no part in their educational pattern, nor in their scheme of things 
could it appear to them as an important factor. The advent of the 
use of speech as a medium even more powerful than the press in the 
control of masses of people finds its only historical parallel in the 
revolution effected in mass transportation by the development of the 
automobile. 

It appears highly significant, in connection with the new public 
absorption in listening, that the major figures in world-affairs at the 
present time are consummate orators. It is interesting, moreover, 
that the rise of dictatorship has paralleled the rise in popular listen- 
ing. The world’s dictators are, for the most part, outstanding ora- 
tors. As new and undefended channels of propaganda have opened 
up, the watchfully waiting politicians have utilized them with alac- 
rity. Even in our own nation there is grave danger that with these 
communicative sources available to whoever has the power to con- 
trol them or the wealth to purchase them, we, too, may be swayed 
out of the channels of true democracy by the skilful intonations of 
oratory’s silver tongue. Much in our way of life, in our unquestion- 
ing receptivity to the heterogeny of radio and the maudlin senti- 
mentality of the motion picture, makes us easy prey to oral persua- 
sion. We have not been conditioned to look for content behind the 
inflections of speech which we hear; we have been conditioned rather 
to respond to sharper and sharper stimuli, to ever increasingly super- 
ficial word and sound impacts. We are being steadily weaned away 
from resolute questioning, steadily debased into passive mental re- 
ceptivity, dulled by repeated narcoticisms of “swing,” of shock- 
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psychology advertising, so that even the reserved and wary are find- 
ing their discriminative powers to be growing dull and torpid. 

The development of the ability to speak, read, and write are pro- 
vided for traditionally in the curriculum on the primary, secondary, 
and college levels. For listening, however, no provision has been 
made. We have no inhibitions in our listening. We jumble the sim- 
plest directions; we wallow in the sentimentality of popular crooners; 
we gorge truth and falsehood, fact and propaganda, with utter 
sameness and complete ease. We ask only one thing of appeals to 
our hearing: that they be novel. 

One index to education’s recognition that our listening is totally 
inadequate in even formal learning situations is the reiterated em- 
phasis on visual support for the spoken word, and on the main- 
tenance of utter simplicity and clarity in the giving of oral instruc- 
tion. Many administrators still urge the most careful predigestion of 
all materials presented orally to children instead of urging that we 
provide educative opportunities for pupils to develop the ability to 
listen intelligently. At present, instead of affording the pupil these 
opportunities, we are careful to keep our selection of language in 
schoolroom situations close to the mean of the most limited of our 
pupils. Superintendents, moreover, conscientiously remind teachers 
to write each day’s assignment on the blackboard, simply and plain- 
ly. Telling it alone is verboten. As teachers, we practice the art of 
speaking that a politician once described when asked how he man- 
aged to speak so effectively. ‘First, I tell them what I’m going to 
say,”’ he explained, “then I say it, and then I tell them what I 
said.”’ 

At the college level, the failure of the lower schools to train pupils 
in effective listening reveals itself on registration day. College teach- 
ing is almost wholly oral. How, then, does the college student select 
his courses on registration day? By the value of the material offered 
by different professors? Not at all. Among the requisites most com- 
monly found among college students in reference to selection of 
courses are: that the professor must be entertaining; that he must 
be simple. The implications of selection of a college program on such 
a basis are obvious. The complete absence of an evaluation through 
the listening done by the student is also patent. 
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One of the most important results of the inadequacy of our listen- 
ing, however, involves the effects of indiscriminate habits of listening 
to the radio and the talking picture. Psychologists have recognized 
for some time the demoralizing effects of the hysterically exciting 
radio programs which hypnotize multitudes of smaller children night 
after night. The less measurable effect of radio listening upon the 
typical adult and the average adolescent is no less important. The 
vital factor in the listening of the latter groups lies in the tendency of 
radio organization to disintegrate habits of orderly thinking and of 
organization. 

In the early days of radio, programs were for the most part one- 
and two-hour affairs. They have since broken down into the typical 
fifteen-minute advertising program, with the half-hour program as 
the representative of the more distinguished radio features. The 
longer programs are very few and are chiefly either linked indirectly 
with motion-picture advertising or are sponsored by philanthropic 
groups or educational groups. The bulk of our listening, however, is 
carried on with the shorter programs. These, by their nature, are 
nonreflective and superficial in character and tend to inhibit, rather 
than to foster, desirable emotional habits. Their objective is to com- 
pel the reader’s attention, and for that reason they resort to devices 
which induce emotional tension that finds no physical release; the 
listener, moreover, moves rapidly from program to program, often 
leaving the radio tuned to the same station for a series of wholly 
unrelated programs. 

The habits of indiscriminate listening which are formed in this 
way tend to generalize themselves in all ordinary listening situations. 
Thus the pupil in the high-school or college classroom, his sensi- 
tivity dulled by the effects of his radio listening, is largely im- 
munized to the more methodical and thoughtful aspects of discus- 
sion which are carried on in study situations. 

The variety of listening situations in the average person’s life in 
itself constitutes a menace to his intellectual integrity and his emo- 
tional security. The radio, the motion picture, the classroom, the 
telephone, the conversational character of home and working rela- 
tionships break in a tidal wave of sound over the average man’s head; 
he is spindrift on the tide unless he has developed systematic habits 
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of listening to give him clarification and oral perspective. Were he to 
see in print what he hears each day, the representative listener would 
be stunned not only by its bulk but by its appalling diversity. 

The obvious place to commence a defensive program, to start the 
development of more conscious and discriminative listening proc- 
esses, is in the school. Listening plays as important a part in the 
classroom as it does elsewhere. Very largely the efficiency of class- 
room listening determines the amount and character of the learning 
done by the pupils. The work of the classroom proper is customarily 
the oral discussion of assignments, or of problems, or giving, listening 
to, and discussing oral reports. Therefore the effectiveness of class- 
room learning is directly conditioned by the skill and attitude which 
the pupil brings to the listening situation. 

The foundation upon which we build our procedures in the lan- 
guage arts is evaluation. For that reason it seems in order that we 
attempt to establish some of the principles basic to the evaluation of 
listening. To what end shall students and teachers listen? It is ob- 
viously false to assume that whoever talks has something meaningful 
to say. What a teacher or student shall say may become meaningful 
if the speaker realizes that what he says will be subjected to analysis 
on the part of the group. The dulness which characterizes most pupil 
reports is largely due to the pupil’s awareness that what he is saying 
before the class will lose its significance soon after it has been said. 
It is more likely to be graded by the teacher than analyzed and used 
by the class. 

The criteria to be used in evaluating a speech or a report must 
necessarily grow from the social matrix in which the report occurs. 
This needs to be a co-operative group project whose outcome will be 
colored by the objectives involved and by the particular situation. 
To superimpose a system of evaluation or a set of procedures for 
effective listening on an unknown situation would be unsound educa- 
tionally, for the purposes of the listener are obviously varied. It is 
the presence of an active listening purpose which is the outcome we 
want from our evaluation procedures. The individual group, there- 
fore, must think through the criteria which shall serve as a basis of 
evaluation of either reports or discussion. These will vary as the 
group and its purposes vary. The list of criteria which is given below 
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serves only as an illustration of what one such group evolved. They 
are taken from criteria used for the evaluation of listening after they 
had been actually evolved and employed in a classroom situation by 
joint discussion between high-school students and teachers in core 
studies in the New School of Evanston Township High School. 


A. STANDARDS OF CRITICISM 


On the Preparation of the Report: 


Has the subject been selected with consideration for the needs and inter- 
ests of the student? 
a) Has it been helpful and beneficial to him individually? 


2. Has the student clearly seen the meaning and limitations of his subject? 
. Has he discovered and considered the vital main points of the subject he 


has chosen? 


. Does he demonstrate that he has read widely, thoroughly, and carefully 


upon the subject? 


. Has he made a good selection of materials from his reading? Are they 


interesting and instructive? 


. Is the report well organized and arranged? 


a) Is his specific purpose clear throughout the talk? 

b) Does he reveal the purpose clearly and explain it in the introduction 
of his report? 

c) Does he develop it in an orderly manner which is easy for the class to 
follow? 

d) Does he sum up his findings and call attention to them in the con- 
clusion of the report? 

Was his language exact, clear, correct, forceful, easily expressed? 


Could the speaker be easily heard and understood? 

Was he animated and interesting in his speaking? 

Was he direct and communicative in his delivery? 

Did he use maps, charts, and illustrations in such a way as to strengthen, 

aid, and clarify his report? 

Finally, what was the total effect of the report? 

a) Was it valuable to you? Why? Did it add to your knowledge? Did it 
open new fields to you? If so, what? 

b) Did it stimulate you to wish to learn more, study more, work harder? 
In what way? 

c) Did it meet certain personal needs which you have had? If so, which 
ones? Did it appeal to certain of your present or immediate interests? 

Why? 
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d) Did it aid you in making any decisions for the future? How did it 
help you? 

e) Was it dull, uninteresting, unprofitable? Why? 

f) Would you say that it was a waste of time? Why?: 


The technical processes of evaluation, of course, come after the 
act of listening. We should keep in mind, however, that the proc- 
esses of evaluation function during the listening process as well as 
after listening has stopped. Evaluation is synchronous with listen- 
ing, not ex post facto. 

Of the outcomes involved in the development of more efficient 
habits of listening, none is of more immediate importance than the 
effect on classroom morale. This arises from two conditions. First, 
the student group is alert and active in all oral situations, instead of 
passive and receptive; they are exercising a challenging, inquisitive 
attitude, and the act of conscious and skilled listening changes the 
individual from a negative or passive factor in the classroom situa- 
tion to an active participant. Second, the speakers in the classroom 
situation, both pupils and teachers, are aware that what they say 
has significance because it is being actively listened to; realizing that a 
constructively analytical process is being brought to bear on what 
they say, they are challenged to meet the situation with correspond- 
ing oral dexterity. 

There are many techniques through which training toward more 
efficient listening may be effected. The allotment of time for evalu- 
ating class discussions, the analysis of student reports, digests or 
analyses of talks given by assembly speakers, are only a few. One of 
the most interesting and valuable, as well as most recent, is the use 
of radio programs in the classroom. The moderate price at which 
small radios may be purchased today or the ease with which they can 
be secured through parent and student aid simplifies the problem of 
getting a radio into the classroom. Pupils are naturally alert and in- 
terested in radio programs because they associate with a channel of 
habit already familiar to their daily usage. Likewise, as pupils’ hab- 
its of reference universally indicate, they are very ready to discuss 

3 Karl F. Robinson, Speech Techniques for the Core Curriculum. The reader may 


secure a mimeographed copy of this bulletin by sending 15 cents in cash or stamps to 
the New School of Evanston Township High School, Evanston, IIl. 
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and evaluate broadcasts after they have been heard. Such procedure 
appeals both to their sense of dignity and to the critical alertness of 
the high-school pupil, which, guided properly, can be a valuable 
asset. 

Effective listening also serves to refocus pupil attention on the 
value of full development of a single topic or thesis. Pupils rapidly 
become aware that listening becomes both more interesting and 
more profitable as they are able to perceive the process of the speaker 
in the development of a topic or thesis. The alert listener finds also 
that speakers or discussion groups sometimes stray from the theme 
or thesis which they presumably have agreed to speak about. When 
these tangents recur too frequently, the listener finds his attempts to 
listen effectively to be thwarted, and frustration ensues. The in- 
effectiveness of such rambling becomes apparent to the listener, and 
presumably he will avoid listening to a speaker or discussion group 
which continues to “‘just talk.’’ 

Still another value in alert listening is the increased demand for 
content. Pupils trained in listening rapidly come to demand not only 
a graceful flow of language or a burst of oratory but a body of mean- 
ingful content as well. 

The development of effective listening is not the responsibility of 
the speech or English class; it is the responsibility of every group 
which employs the ear as a channel to gain access to thinking. It 
therefore involves the entire school, the student body, teachers, and 
parents. It transcends subject-matter areas and is no more confined 
to classroom work than the present and future life of students is con- 
fined to the classroom. The development of an ability to listen intel- 
ligently will serve to extend the period of learning throughout life 
and will render meaningful and educationally fruitful millions of 
hours which might otherwise be spent in a passive process of indis- 
criminate receptivity. 














FIREPROOFING THE ESSAY 
LEAH JONAS' 


In Hunter College High School the fifth-term English course is 
divided between the drama and the essay. When, after the mid- 
term, the class learned that its new work was to be essays, there was 
a general wail. I had expected that wail. After all, I had been work- 
ing hard all the first part of the term to get genuine reactions by 
means of encouraging free expression of opinion on the many con- 
troversial issues that arise in plays, by means of recognizing and 
respecting differences in taste. The group was never marked for dis- 
cussion, but only on definite test questions. In fact, the only restric- 
tion of the discussion period was that nobody spoke three times be- 
fore everyone had been heard once. Being a bright group, they were 
quick to appreciate the freedom thus established and to utilize it. 
When an uninhibited atmosphere has been built up, a group is likely 
to show its emotions very plainly; wherefore I had expected that 
wail, but I trust I seemed surprised as I asked why they had 
groaned. A dozen hands flew up, and we were off to a good start. It 
soon appeared (1) that essays were dull, all description; (2) that they 
had no plot; (3) that they had no characters, no dialogue; (4) that 
essays tried to preach; (5) that the class had read some in third 
term; and (6) that essays in grade school had always been about fire 
prevention. I admitted some of the charges, such as the charge that 
the essay had no plot and did have more description than the play, 
but I countercharged that they were asking an orange to be a banana 
instead of enjoying its unique flavor. I reassured them that they 
would be agreeably surprised to find characters and dialogue and not 
much more theme than they had liked in plays and very little fire 
prevention. They would find, moreover, what plays seldom gave, an 
intimacy with the author. They had loved Barrie’s stage directions 
and were somewhat startled to learn that these verged on the essay 
type of expression. Some had encountered Shaw’s prefaces and com- 

t Teacher of English in the Hunter Coliege High School, New York City. 
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mended them. Finally I suggested that one of their favorite pas- 
times was creating essays and asked them what they did when they 
talked with their best friends or wrote interminable letters to them 
or related to their mothers the events of the school day. Did they 
employ characterization? Dialogue? Description? Philosophizing? 
They admitted their guilt as essayists, and at that point we began to 
look at the new book, Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey. 

The first lessons were devoted to recognizing the humorous strug- 
gle with Modestine as similar to the conflicts they had enjoyed in 
drama, to noting the kind of character portrayal that appeared in 
the essay, to learning to look for choice morsels rather than a perva- 
sive plot. Guided by Stevenson’s own words, we began to develop 
our concept of the essay: 


I was tightly cross-examined about my journey; and the lady understood in a 
moment, and sketched out what I should put into my book when I got home. 


“Whether people harvest or not in such or such a place; if there were forests; 

studies of manners; what, for example, I and the master of the house say to you; 

the beauties of Nature, and all that.” And she interrogated me with a look. 
“Tt is just that,” said I. 


By the time we came to ‘Our Lady of the Snows,” we had clearly 
established the fact that these essays were a fabric woven of recur- 
rent threads: the sight thread; the sound thread; the humor thread 
(mainly Modestine); its equal and opposite, the philosophizing 
thread; and the autobiographical element. We reduced this to the 
even simpler formula of “observation” and “speculation.” 

Each of these “threads’’ was in turn the object of special atten- 
tion. One particularly successful lesson was that in which I finally 
lured them into examining the descriptive beauties of Stevenson. It 
began with the discussion of multiple talents. Had they ever noticed 
how many of their friends who were talented in one field were 
talented in several—for instance, music, art, and writing? This 
proved true in their own experience and true, too, of some more 
remote figures that they knew: Da Vinci, Samuel Morse (they added 
gifted scientists), Noel Coward. We then tried to discover why this 
was true. They arrived at the conclusion that all creative genius has 
as its basis keen sense observations and a feeling for composition; 
therefore, a certain amount of artistic interrelation was not surpris- 
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ing. Finally we came back to Stevenson, this time looking for the 
evidence that, had he not chosen to write, he might have been a suc- 
cessful painter. Which of his sketches would they like to own? And 
away they went, hunting eagerly after the usually despised descrip- 
tion. 

This device worked so well that I tried it again to make them 
aware of Stevenson’s sound effects. We spoke, too, of how the aver- 
age city dweller learns to avoid hearing sounds. Then we just sat 
quiet in class, with paper and pencil, and listened to every sound for 
a few moments. Our New York classroom yielded ample material. 

And the same device served a still more valuable purpose; for 
when we came to consider Stevenson as a thinker, the students were 
quite willing to isolate and discuss Stevenson’s attitude toward 
friendship, toward adventure, and particularly toward religion. 

In connection with Stevenson’s reactions to the unfamiliar atmos- 
phere of the Trappist monastery of “Our Lady of the Snows” we had 
our first composition assignment, which bore particularly interesting 
fruit. By this time most of the class was, like Stevenson himself, 
carrying little notebooks for their own observation and speculations 
and for any particularly good words or phrases that they encoun- 
tered. I had advised them to do this against the day when they 
would need material for their own essays. At first only one or two 
conscientiously wrote down notes; but when they proved to have 
much richer material on hand the next day than their neighbors, who 
had trusted to memory, the idea gradually spread. The first required 
notebook assignment was this: to go to a house of worship other 
than their own and bring back a record of their observations and 
impressions.? What they brought back was astonishing. Girl after 
girl recounted, according to her ability, not only the sights and 
sounds but the sense of strangeness in an alien atmosphere, the de- 
sire to walk on tiptoe, the feeling of being considered an intruder by 
the statues of saints or by the regular worshipers, the relief at seeing 
a sweeper cleaning the pews, and the still greater relief of regaining 
the freedom of the outer air as they left. On the other hand, a small 

2 Some girls demurred that it would be improper for them to visit a strange church 


or temple. In such cases I allowed the substitution of a visit to a hospital or to a 
police station to request a copy of the traffic laws. 
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but stalwart group had discovered a hitherto undreame:d-of peace 
and beauty in the rich silence and protective shadows of religious 
edifices. They had felt a welcome and had sensed a oneness and 
similarity to their own faith in the aims of this stranger sect. They 
had known a respite from which they went reluctantly forth into the 
hectic beat of metropolitan life. As a result of the class discussion 
the group now knew in terms of its own experience what Stevenson 
meant when he spoke of journeying to Our Lady of the Snows, 
“driving my secular donkey before me, and creaking in my secular 
boots and gaiters, towards the asylum of silence.’”? More important 
still, they had learned with Stevenson that it is very easy to mouth 
the word “‘tolerance,”’ very hard actually to be completely tolerant. 

I have never thought it easy to be just, and find it daily even harder than I 
thought. I own I met these Protestants with delight and a sense of coming 


home. I was accustomed to speak their language, in another and deeper sense 
of the word than that which distinguishes between French and English... .. 


It is well for children to realize to what extent they, too, are preju- 
diced by ignorance. For some few the barrier of difference is in part 
dissolved by a sensitivity to all spiritual striving and beauty. Par- 
ticularly after hearing their contribution did the class appreciate 
Stevenson’s broad belief “that it was all the same thing in the end, 
and we were all drawing near by different sides to the same undis- 
criminating Friend and Father.” 

The compositions subsequently based on these reports were good. 
One reason for their sure and confident treatment of the topic was 
something the importance of which I had not realized at the time, 
namely, that the discussion in class had brought out the fact that 
their reactions, though novel to them, were not unique. The first 
girls to recite in class had usually begun hesitantly with “Well, 
maybe you'll think I’m a little bit ‘off,’ but I had the strangest con- 
viction that I ought to walk on tiptoe.’’ It was reassuring to have 
her classmates tell her that they, too, had never before noticed how 
much noise their heels made, or that they had not wished to cough, 
or that they were suddenly unwilling to take their briefcases in with 
them. This similarity of experience gave them the same sense of 
sureness that finding they had similar answers after a test imparts. 
Since most of the girls had a chance to recite in class, the principal 
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remaining problem was to catch and crystallize their observations 
and speculations in the most telling fashion. What they had con- 
veyed partially by gesture and inflection in class had now to be ac- 
complished by words alone. 

In regard to encouraging excellence of expression, I should like to 
recommend a very simple device that is effective out of all propor- 
tion to the effort it involves. It consists in putting a check in the 
margin opposite a particularly fortunate passage, be it phrase, sen- 
tence, or paragraph. Apparently this is not widely used, since some 
girl is sure to ask me what the check means. The look on her face 
when I explain is usually one of sheer incredulity. And yet, why not 
at least one mark to signify positive approbation on the part of the 
teacher? 

The second composition assignment was also based on Travels 
with a Donkey. Last time I had deliberately invoked a surcharged 
and awful atmosphere. This time the basic principle, again Steven- 
son’s, was that to the adventurous all things are adventure. The 
world for him was “‘full of a number of things’’ because “‘I have been 
after an adventure all my life... . ,’’ because he carried with him 
‘“‘the old unwearied hope of finding something new in a new coun- 
try.” 

This time the class was to take their notebooks and go on a 
“travelet.’’ Starting from home (or any given spot), they were to 
walk half a mile; indeed, I was so specific as to suggest a rectangular 
stroll of four blocks in one direction, one block to the right, four 
blocks back again, and one more block to the right to arrive at the 
starting-point. I mention this because specific directions in regard 
to nonessentials leave the weaker students free to concentrate on the 
more important details. In their progress they were to note sights, 
sounds, characters, and humorous and serious thoughts. This was, 
by now, a familiar formula. After having given these very definite 
directions, I added that if they were particularly drawn toward any 
other essay material at the moment—some of them had rich supplies 
in their notebooks—they might disregard the previous assignment 
and work on the subject of their own choice. A few of the better stu- 
dents did so. 

By now, all of the girls had, according to their capacity, caught 
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something of the technique of observation, speculation, and expres- 
sion. In the case of the weaker students, the observations were mere- 
ly unselective lists dutifully set forth; yet, even those lists repre- 
sented experiences rather than just the required number of words, as 
Beryl’s will show. [NoTE: The following quotations are given in the 
original, uncorrected form in order to emphasize the variation in 
power among the students.] 


Trying to hear all I could, I caught these sounds: I heard the screeching of 
the brakes of automobiles, the honking of the horn, the bell and noise of a passing 
fire engine, children’s voices, the noise of the skates, people’s footsteps, sniffling 
noses, sound of the balls hitting the sidewalk, slamming of windows, and opening 
and shutting of doors. 


The stronger students were by this time handing in formidably 
bulky documents with the comment, “I hope you don’t mind reading 
through all this. I had so much to say I couldn’t seem to stop.” I 
assured them that nothing could please me more if the quality was at 
all equal to the quantity. The better students, as might be expected, 
showed far more skill in arranging their details. Theirs is the feeling 
for pattern and composition that the others find so hard to acquire. 
Watch Frances try to unify her details: 

A city street is a strange place. Many things are happening at the same 
time, all having no connection whatever. And yet they make up one big picture. 
After transposing a window frame into a picture frame I begin to notice a beauti- 
ful picture taking form within it. 

The passing autos bring streaks of black, blues, greens and at times even red 
or yellow into this picture. People rushing by form a gay parade looking just 
as beautiful and bright as a rainbow. A small child just became noticeable in this 
picture like a new star in the sky. He shone brightly with his gay orange ear- 
muffs and gloves..... 


All this is seldom put into one picture. Yet it is one of the most realistic 
pictures ever placed before one’s eyes; so bright, so gay, so pleasant that one 
hates to close her eyes upon it. 


Helen B., whose crowding young thoughts come pouring out in 
spurts like water out of a narrow-mouthed bottle, went for a walk 
in the park and saw and thought: 


It suddenly occurred to me that in these fall days, Nature cannot be un- 
dressed. Beauty is everywhere. As I stood breathing in all this in huge gulps, 
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my ears seemed open to all that I heard. High on the tops of a massive oak 
were perched Mr. and Mrs. Robin. Their cheery twitterings seemed to bid me 
a good morning and I in return gave them a lusty hello. The crackling of a twig 
as it bent under some weight next arrested my attention. A squirrel leaping 
from bough to bough making this spot but one wide tree for his pleasure was the 
cause of distracting my attention. 

[Alas, Helen B. lost her notes.] 

Fortunately, I remembered some of what I had experienced and was glad 
because I knew that I would hardly ever be so greatly impressed as I was that 
morning. In conclusion, I found that nature is the incarnation of thought which 
slides into us as a pleasure and whose essence we do not guess until after a long 
time. 


Finally, here is Ethel’s essay on a ferry trip: 


The sun shone down upon the water like a diamond path leading to the near 
heavens and the dancing sunbeams seemed like fairies, teasing merrily and prom- 
ising beautiful things if I would dance with them. ... . : A grey sea gull darted 
suddenly toward the water and rose triumphantly with a jeweled prize. The 
foaming water dashing against the sides of the boat, leaped and fell like white 
flames, mercilessly surrounding their victim, waving their long white arms, 
roaring and hissing with deafening clamor in wicked glee. 

The Statue of Liberty, with her raised arm seemed to check the wild rhythm 
and like a huge guardian silently assured me that nothing could ever harm me 
if I had faith in her strength. 


I gasped with the delight of youth and happiness of life. The world was a 
wonderful place and I was on it! 

When we had concluded Travels with a Donkey, I asked the class 
how they now felt with regard to essays. They are—praises be!— 
honest; and they first took care to tell me that they still did not rank 
essays with novels or short stories or plays, mainly because essays 
required a different kind of reading, a slow savoring rather than a 
greedy gobbling. On the other hand, they were willing to concede 
that essays, while not much fun to read alone, were good to read and 
discuss as a group, that essays had taught them to see and hear and 
think more than most novels and plays. Finally Doris, who is an 
inspired tease, took advantage of a lull in the discussion to announce 
solemnly that she had at last been convinced that essays were not 
all on the subject of fire prevention. 









































HUMANIZING THE EVALUATION OF 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION’ 


WILFRED EBERHART’ 


Recently I had the experience of reading through some two hun- 
dred papers written by a class of students in one eastern high school 
during the course of one semester. When I began reading those 
papers, I did not know any of those students; when I had com- 
pleted the reading of eight or nine papers submitted by each student 
I felt that I knew them better than I did some acquaintances of 
many years’ standing. Even though these students were perhaps 
unconscious of the fact, they were revealing themselves every time 
they put pen to paper. They might speak through the mouth of a 
fictitious character, they might assume an air of sophistication or 
of self-depreciation, they might seek to cloak their secret desires 
in the obscurity of a free-verse poem, but always they were revealing 
something of themselves—their hopes, their ambitions, their day- 
dreams, their beliefs, their attitudes toward life-problems. The con- 
tent of their minds had flowed out onto the paper on which they 
were writing. 

This, it seems to me, is what always happens when the act of 
composition is engaged in. When this psychological fact is forgot- 
ten, the evaluation of written composition is likely to be nothing 
more than a matter-of-fact search for misspelled words, for omitted 
commas, and for participles left dangling airily in space. When ac- 
count is taken of this fact, the mechanics of composition are seen 
in their proper setting, simply as useful tools which are employed 
by one human being for the purpose of communicating to someone 
else the content of his mind. When I speak, therefore, of humanizing 
the evaluation of written composition, I do not have in mind that 

t This address was given at the convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, November 24, 1939. 

2 Member of the evaluation staff of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and assistant professor of education at Ohio State University. 
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we teachers should be so human as to ignore the errors in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, or sentence structure which are usually found 
in some profusion in student writing, but rather that we should not 
allow the presence of these scrub trees to prevent us from seeing 
the forest. 

With this group of high-school students, a reading of the papers 
which they had written revealed the following facts: First, the girls 
were much more interested than the boys in writing stories dealing 
with “dates,” love, marriage, and children. The boys, with char- 
acteristic masculine wariness, stayed cautiously away from the sub- 
ject, while every girl, with a single exception, treated the tender 
emotion at least once, and several apparently found the topic so 
absorbing that they concentrated upon it almost to the exclusion 





of other matters. It is interesting and perhaps not inappropriate 
to observe the infinite variations that may be played upon this theme 
when the young mind really exerts itself. One may read, in this 
single group of papers, of the way in which the love life of Genghis 
Khan was altered by his capture of a beautiful slave maiden (this 
is handled in three instalments) or of the story of Sally, who had 
determined to make Bill jealous by showering her attentions upon 
Bob at the country-club dance, but who, most illogically, melted 
into Bill’s arms when they stood on the veranda together in the 
moonlight. There are stories of love in a rowboat, on a mountain 
top, in a haunted house, and at a basketball game. Love, if we may 
judge from these tales, is especially likely to occur in the lives of 
girls (a) who are following careers in New York, (b) vacationing in 
Bermuda, and (c) living in pennant-decorated dormitory rooms. 
The examination of these papers revealed, in the second place, 
that these students were not untouched by the events occurring in 
the turbulent world in which they lived. It was chiefly the boys, 
however, who chose to deal with such topics as dictatorships in 
Europe, the plight of refugees from Germany, the Munich agree- 
ment, and the preservation of American neutrality. One student 
who had followed the course of events in Spain strove to express 
what he felt about the Spanish civil war by setting down an incident 
in the life of a common soldier. His brief sketch is entitled “The 





Cause.”’ 
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He sat down again and, finding a dry spot, put his hat there. Looking around, 
he was able to discern grey outlines to the left—that would be the village—and 
straight out to the right where the road disappeared he imagined he could see 
low hills. He removed the glove from one hand and proceeded to unlace the high 
boots so that he might remove some of the stones which kept getting through 
the hole in the sole. Minutes later his foot was again clear of stone and he pre- 
pared to continue on his way. 

His name, which was all that one could ask for, was José, and his rank was the 
lowest of the low—not, not quite the lowest, for they had given him a rifle and a 
pretty good one at that. This symbol of greatness José clutched to one side, 
hung low and swaying with the rhythm of his body. While chewing upon the 
sweetness of a blade of Spain’s best grass, he reflected that the sun soon would 
warm him, and take the stiffness of the night away from his arms and legs. 
As the light came on a little he saw the hills ahead in sharper image and made 
out far in the distance the creeping houses of the city. Soon, he thought, after the 
sun had shown a little and maybe after he had borrowed a cigarette somewhere, 
when the farthest house had been reached José would see his children and hear 
his wife’s laughing voice. What was it that he had heard—that she had work? Oh 
Virgin Mary, he hoped so, for so many were starving. As for him, life was sweet 
for one who had so little to lose. And what was it those posters told in the vil- 
lages? About the cause and how the Italians would be driven from Spain. Then 
there were those pictures of the dead enemy—and that was right. That was 
what was happening. Hadn’t the fighting been much less heavy lately? Yes, 
they would win the war. He would be pleased to tell his wife—maybe she would 
sing to him as of old. 

He threw the weed, half chewed, into a near-by ditch, laughed because it 
frightened a mouse, and tugged at his shirt for the one remaining cigarette. 
His shoes didn’t fill up so quickly with stones and he strode along easily think- 
ing about his wife and the young ones and the cause. 

He reached the city about noon and dined in a small café upon wine, a loaf 
of bread, and some beets. As he leaned back, letting the sun come over him, 
feeling the food good inside, he heard two men talking and he offered them a bit 
of his wine and bread. They spoke of the cause. 

“Why,” they said, “haven’t you heard? Part of the town is gone because of 
bombs. Oh yes, it’s the sector farthest along the road... . but, Sefior, your 
bread, it is not finished... .. What will this cause bring next?” 

All afternoon he hunted in the ruined part of town and finally applied at the 
police headquarters. There he was told that his family was safe and now living 
in another section, but that his house was gone. Quickly José made his way to 
the quarter the police had indicated. There he found his wife in bed and large 
with child, and the children all outside playing. Oh, he was glad to see her! Was 
she feeling well? Was the house all gone and when had it happened? She 
could get little answer made, for the questions came at a terrific pace, but finally 
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she had reassured him and they laughed and talked about the coming son—for 
José was certain that it would be a man child. 

They talked so long that they did not notice the quiet that settled over the 
city nor were they aware of the drone of planes and only at the shout of a man 
outside and the banging of the door was José conscious of what was going on. 
Running to the door, he just reached the street when the first bomb hit. It 
was only a matter of seconds before the second and the third struck, followed 
rapidly by others, leaving little of the street and houses. 

It took some hours for the dust to settle and the fires to burn themselves out. 
In the twilight on the street the white and red posters fluttered on the broken 
walls and told of the killing of Italians and the winning of a cause. 


It would not be difficult, I think, for the adult critic to point to 
certain defects in structure and arrangement in this sketch, yet at 
the same time one is inclined to believe that any comprehensive 
judgment of this piece of writing would involve a recognition of 
such factors as these: 

The writer is genuinely involved in the material that he is pre- 
senting: he has an idea which is important to him. 

He avoids labored preliminary explanations. The first sentence, 
“He sat down again and, finding a dry spot, put his hat there,”’ 
catapults the reader directly into the story. 

He is aware that a scene can be made vivid by reference to specific 
details—the stones in the boots, the rifle clutched at the side, the 
creeping houses of the distant village, the wine and the bread at the 
café, the posters in the villages, the son who was to be born. 

He does not tell the reader baldly that José is a peasant, or loves 
his family, or is somewhat hazy concerning the nature of the cause, 
but instead allows José to reveal these traits through his thoughts 
and actions. 

Finally, in accordance with the logic of the idea which he is ex- 
pressing, he does not hesitate to have disaster overtake his char- 
acters. 

What are some of the other themes to which adolescents turn and 
how are these themes handled? In this particular group of students, 
what additional concerns seem to be uppermost? 

One is death. This, perhaps, is not to be wondered at, when one 
recalls that psychologists have pointed out that one of the frequent 
phenomena of adolescence is speculation concerning the meaning 
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of life and the inevitability of death. One girl, in whose writing this 
theme is treated several times, wonders, half-seriously and _ half- 
jocosely, what people would say about her if she should die. She 
writes: ‘‘How fine it will be when I am lying six feet under ground 
to have people saying in hushed voices, ‘She never told a soul either, 
and no one ever suspected that she was sick. She was a wonderful 
child.’ ” 

A second topic frequently treated, either in essay form or in nar- 
rative form, is that of family relationships. One writer ponders the 
problem of how we should behave toward visiting relatives who are 
forgetful of Benjamin Franklin’s maxim that “‘fish and visitors smell 
after three days.’’ Another tells of a boy being treated very shabbily 
by his parents, who fail completely to understand him. He runs 
away from home and returns in after years, prosperous and success- 
ful, just in time to prevent foreclosure of the mortgage on the family 
homestead. 

Not all topics, however, afford such a fruitful field for psychologi- 
cal speculation as the one preceding. Many of the papers of both 
the boys and the girls deal with common experiences in everyday 
life: Alarm clocks ringing on cold winter mornings to remind one 
that life is real, life is earnest; a dog that is an admirable pet in most 
respects but which is very recalcitrant about learning tricks; a 
Senior-faculty basketball game in which the faculty is very properly 
put in its place; a pair of new shoes which persist in squeaking no 
matter what measures are taken; the reasons for the popularity of 
songs like “Three Little Fishies.”’ 

Other types of themes which might be mentioned in passing are: 
the imaginary experiences of adults, that is, situations which may 
be thought of as the projections of the adolescent into the future; 
discussions of social problems, ranging all the way from an analysis 
of the causes of crime to a spirited defense of contemporary educa- 
tional practices. Then, finally, there are in this group a few papers 
which almost defy classification. They are the papers very obviously 
written simply because a paper had to be written. They give evi- 
dence of having been conceived in boredom and born in distaste, 
assisted in some instances by the midwifery of the encyclopedia, 
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as in the case of one learned, if brief discourse, on the history, anat- 
omy, and customs of beavers. 

So much then for the kinds of interests that seem to be reflected 
in the writing of a group of high-school students who have been 
given the freedom to write about subjects of their own choosing. 
What is the significance of facts such as these for the development 
of a comprehensive program of evaluation in the field of written 
composition? Furthermore, what additional implications are there 
in the phrase, “‘humanizing the evaluation of written composition,”’ 
which should be considered? 

First of all, I think it is likely that, with another group of stu- 
dents, a pattern of interests quite different from the one that I have 
attempted to describe will be found. It seems reasonable to assume 
that this pattern of interests will depend upon many different fac- 
tors, such as the age of the students, their social and economic 
background, the range and depth of their reading experiences, and 
the kind of stimulus to creative activity offered by the teacher. It 
may be helpful for us, therefore, to think of a piece of original writing 
as a kind of window, not perfectly transparent perhaps, through 
which we can look into the mind and heart of a student, learning 
never to be surprised at what we find there. Viewed from this angle, 
the writing of students is a means of enabling us to understand more 
clearly the problems, needs, and interests of the adolescents with 
whom we are in daily contact. It may be, therefore, that one of our 
most important functions as readers of student writing is that of 
offering a word of advice in regard to a personal problem that has 
been presented, or a word of encouragement in regard to an ambi- 
tion that has been revealed, or a word of doubt in regard to a belief 
that is held too surely. 

The second implication that a humanistic kind of evaluation sug- 
gests is that a piece of writing should, at some point, be viewed as 
an organic whole, as the expression of the personality of a boy or 
girl at a particular moment. A composition is much more than a 
number of words spelled in a certain way; much more than a collec- 
tion of commas, periods, and quotation marks; much more than a 
series of simple, compound, or complex sentences. It is, in addition, 
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the reconstruction of an experience, real or vicarious, which has oc- 
curred in the life of a human being. It follows that the teacher of 
English is much more than a proofreader. He is one who looks 
through and beyond the language that has been employed at the 
quality of the thinking which lies back of the words. In making 
comments upon a piece of writing, he seeks to exercise perspective, 
giving chief attention to the total effect that has been produced 
and subordinating the parts to their proper place in the scheme of 
things. 

The third implication stems from the fact that composition is 
fundamentally a social act. While composition arises out of the ex- 
perience of a single individual, it normally involves a sharing of that 
experience with others. In the English classroom, the audience to 
which the composition is directed consists of the teacher and the 
other members of the class. Should we not make it possible, there- 
fore, in so far as time will permit, for the author to note the effect 
that his writing creates upon those to whom it is addressed? There 
is no audience, I think, so enthusiastic in its response to an honest 
piece of writing and so quick to detect sham and insincerity as a 
group of adolescent boys and girls listening to the reading of the 
work of their fellows. The provision of frequent opportunity for 
writing to be read aloud should result in a group evaluation that is 
at once in keeping with the natural demands of the situation and 
at the same time a highly instructive experience for both the writer 
and the audience. 

The final implication suggested by this approach is that the indi- 
vidual student should play a part in the evaluation of his own prog- 
ress. At the present time, some experimentation in this direction is 
going on in several of the schools taking part in the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association. One form which 
this experimentation is taking is that of providing for each student 
a folder in which he files all his original writing from the time that 
he enters the school until he leaves it. Anyone who has ever had the 
experience of examining several of his own pieces of writing from 
an earlier date and has wondered, “‘Did J really write that, or was it 
some other person, much younger and much more immature?”’ will 
appreciate the insight that may be developed through a process of 
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comparing samples of one’s own writing over a period of months 
or years. 

Where this device has been employed, it has usually been found 
helpful for the student to keep in his folder a simple form on which 
he records the following information: (1) the subject or topic dealt 
with in each piece of writing; (2) the form which has been employed, 
that is, whether the writing has taken the form of a story, an essay, 
a poem, or a play; (3) his reaction to the experience involved in the 
writing, that is, whether he liked, was indifferent to, or disliked this 
particular act of composition; (4) whether the topic was one assigned 
to an entire class or one selected by the student himself; (5) the 
nature of his weaknesses in the mechanics of English; (6) any out- 
standing characteristics from the standpoint of general effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness. This plan has been developed for the use of 
teachers who feel that among the important outcomes of the com- 
position activities are: a realization upon the part of the student of 
the range of experiences in his life which may serve as the subject 
matter of written expression; the development of capacity in a vari- 
ety of types of writing; the finding of satisfaction in the act of 
writing; the overcoming of any technical obstructions to the free 
flow of ideas; the development of a manner of expression suited to 
the materials employed and the purposes animating the writing. 

The values usually found in a cumulative record of this sort are 
threefold: first, the more comprehensive picture of a student’s prog- 
ress which is made available for the use of the teacher; second, the 
detailed information concerning the student’s needs and abilities 
which may be provided for succeeding teachers; third, increased 
awareness upon the part of the student of the close relationship 
which exists between the mastery of language and the harmonious 
development of human personality. It is the last of these values 
which is perhaps the greatest. If the student has achieved this, has 
he not in some measure simultaneously achieved the end of all 
education? 



















THE PLACE OF THE RADIO IN THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 
TRACY F. TYLER’ 


Under one philosophy of education the title of my remarks might 
better be “How the Radio Has Made It Possible To Raise the 
Standards of Teaching in the Field of English.”’ Those who accept 
that philosophy believe that literature and composition are broader 
and more inclusive than was thought to be the case by teachers of a 
few years ago. 

Literature need not be limited to the classics which have been 
transmitted by means of the printed word. Stories can be told in 
other ways—by pictures, by sounds, or perhaps by other methods 
yet to be discovered. Consequently, one of the objectives in Eng- 
lish which at one time was thought of rather narrowly becomes the 
development of an appreciative enjoyment of all types of literature. 
Not only books, but motion pictures and radio, all must receive 
consideration in the modern English class. 

Similarly, that part of English which is usually called “‘composi- 
tion” has been broadened considerably with the development of 
motion pictures and radio and the consequent responsibility added 
for gaining some familiarity with these mediums of expression. 

One cannot hope to cover thoroughly all the areas where the 
modern English teacher has responsibilities and where she needs to 
render service. I will attempt to deal only with the radio, the newest 
of the forms of expression. 

How much of the time in the English class should be devoted to a 
consideration of radio? What types of activities should be carried 
on? 

Do you believe that education is preparation for life—not for 
some ephemeral living in the future when the period of formal edu- 
cation has been completed but for life as it faces each boy and girl 
every day? If you do, your best answer to the relative importance 
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of radio will be found by considering such problems as (1) How 
many homes have radios? (2) How much time do boys and girls 
devote to radio listening? (3) How much influence does radio have 
on listeners? (4) What types of programs do they listen to? (5) 
What are their favorite programs? (6) Of the types of programs they 
prefer, can they select the better from the poorer? (7) Can the radio 
bring valuable opportunities for creative expression to students in 
the English classes? (8) Can the radio aid in developing a greater 
interest in and an appreciation of the classics in literature? 

Statistics on radio-ownership indicate that a receiving set is almost 
a necessity in every home. Extent of ownership varies with urban 
and rural dwellers, with the various parts of the country, and with 
the economic status. Any teacher can determine the situation in 
her own locality by checking her class or the entire school to find 
out how many homes have radios. 

Numerous studies have been made of the amount of radio listen- 
ing. The figures vary with age and grade level, but the Oakland, 
California, figures of two hours and twenty-two minutes daily give 
a rough picture of the time devoted to listening by high-school 
youngsters. A simple calculation will reveal that during an entire 
year the average high-school student spends about as many hours 
listening to the radio as he does in the classroom. Can a teacher 
afford to ignore a factor which looms so large in the lives of her 
students? 

How influential is the radio on the listener? Psychological studies 
have revealed that people are less critical of things heard than of 
things read; people are more suggestible when the suggestion is 
spoken than when it is written; radio has a somewhat dulling effect 
on the higher mental processes of the listener; he is definitely less 
critical, less analytical, and more passively receptive when listening 
to the radio than when he is face to face with the speaker. 

Had no psychological studies been made, the effectiveness of radio 
in selling goods offers adequate evidence of its influence. Radio- 
advertised goods are used nearly one-third more than corresponding 
non-radio-advertised goods, we are told. Some concerns using par- 
ticularly effective programs have more than doubled their sales 
through the use of radio advertising. 
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By securing the proper rapport each teacher can determine what 
programs her own pupils are listening to and which ones they prefer. 
If her classes are typical and she has their confidence so that they 
give her frank replies, she will probably discover much to be dis- 
satisfied with both in their radio diets and in their preferences. She 
may also discover that their critical faculties have been developed 
but little and that they have made no attempt to set up standards 
of excellence regardless of their preferences as to program types. 
Such findings present a challenge and a real opportunity for con- 
structive work. 

Beginning with the listening habits and preferences of her pupils 
as she finds them, the really effective English teacher will proceed 
to guide them in developing standards by which they can judge 
programs. There is one important fact never to be lost sight of. 
The standards must be those of the students and not handed to 
them ready made by the teacher. Unless the teacher can suppress 
the tendency to impose her standards and her own “‘ideal”’ list of 
worth-while programs on her pupils, it would be far better had she 
made no attempt to teach appreciation and discrimination. 

What standards will the pupils set up? Although they will vary, 
it is surprising how much similarity will be found from class to class 
and from school to school. Some of the standards will relate to the 
technical aspects of program production: the ability of the actors, 
the pace, the balance between voice, music, and sound effects, the 
appropriateness of the music, the quality of musicianship, and other 
similar considerations. Other standards will center around such 
questions as the probability or authenticity of the subject matter. 
Still others will concern the worth-whileness of the production. Fi- 
nally, and of considerable importance, will be those relating to the 
advertising accompanying sponsored programs. The amount, type, 
accuracy, and inoffensiveness of the advertising are points which are 
sure to be mentioned by students. Discussion of advertising stand- 
ards offers a splendid opportunity for consumer education. The in- 
adequate protection afforded to consumers is one of the great weak- 
nesses in our democracy, and it is well for young people to realize 
what the situation is and how to develop adequate defenses against 
high-pressure salesmanship. 
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Appreciation is based on understanding and understanding is 
founded on a more detailed knowledge of the thing itself. If this 
be true, any activity which contributes to knowledge will contribute 
to appreciation. Visits to radio stations where rehearsals as well as 
actual broadcasts may be observed are being used to a greater and 
greater extent by English teachers. The studying of scripts and the 
actual attempt to write short scripts bring added increments to the 
appreciational aspects. 

The radio workshop is the logical development of this reasoning. 
In the workshop the high-school student has the opportunity to take 
part in most of the activities carried on in a regular broadcasting 
station. There may be a few things which he is not permitted to do, 
such as operate the transmitter, the control-room, or the “sound 
wagon.” They are largely routine or mechanical rather than crea- 
tive or artistic in nature and consequently are of lesser importance. 
He does have an opportunity to write script, cast, act, direct, pro- 
duce, plan sound effects, select and “clear’’ appropriate music, play 
an instrument or sing, or carry on any of the other activities involved 
in broadcasting. Thus he becomes better acquainted with the new 
medium of communication which in less than two decades has be- 
come so important a factor in the lives of all of us. 

Some may make the mistake of looking upon the high-school 
radio workshop as vocational training. Enrolling boys and girls in 
workshops as a means of entrance to radio would lead to unnecessary 
disappointments. The openings in radio are few, and radio is looking 
increasingly to the colleges and universities which have radio stations 
of their own as a source of recruitment. A radio workshop in a large 
high school might discover occasionally a youngster whose interests 
and superior abilities might meet, after further education and matu- 
ration, the requirements of radio. But these few individuals could 
hardly justify the workshop as a vocational device. 

The principal function of the workshop is the raising of apprecia- 
tional standards. Furthermore, it gives to the participants a famil- 
iarity with radio’s requirements which may prove valuable in later 
life on a nonprofessional level. Every day men and women in public 
life are called to the microphone to share with the radio audience 
certain knowledge or experience which they possess. Workshop 
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training should do much to raise the standards of the occasional 
programs presented by these nonprofessionals. 

For fear that I may create a false impression concerning what 
appreciation means, I want to make it clear that it exists for all 
types of programs. ‘The preference of Wagner over Victor Herbert 
or symphony over “swing” is not a measure of appreciation. The 
ability which we hope to develop is that which can identify the best 
of symphonic music under comparison, or the best of light opera, 
or the best of swing music. Literature, music, and drama are of 
various types, for various purposes, and to suit varying moods. The 
teacher can render valuable service to a pupil in guiding him to see 
that for whatever type of radio program he enjoys there are varying 
degrees of excellence. The important thing is to be able to see clearly 
the elements upon which excellence is based. None of us knowingly 
selects an inferior article, other things being equal. The same thing 
has proved to be true in radio-program selection. The listening 
habits of youngsters reach a higher level as soon as they discover 
those factors which distinguish an outstanding program from all 
others of its type. 

English teachers of the past have often failed in developing in 
pupils an interest in the classics of literature and a desire to do more 
than the required amount of reading of them. Even before the ad- 
vent of radio skilful teachers used various ingenious approaches in 
cultivating a taste for the classics. But for every teacher who had 
such ability there were many who failed or even turned their stu- 
dents against the literary masterpieces for all time. The radio can 
enlarge the classrooms of these master-teachers. It makes it possible 
to bring to thousands of classes the most intriguing approaches to 
the enjoyment of worth-while literature. The N.B.C. series “Great 
Plays,” Orson Welles, the Lux Radio Theater, the Columbia Work- 
shop, and other programs of this sort have been of great assistance 
to teachers who have used them in connection with their English 
classes. The series ‘Adventures in Reading,” one program of which 
won a first award at the 1939 Radio Institute in Columbus, Ohio, 
has seldom failed to interest pupils in reading the works of the au- 
thors to whom they were introduced in the program. 
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Some of the programs which have proved valuable to English 
teachers are planned to be listened to in the classroom. Others are 
listened to as reference material outside of school hours. Both types 
of broadcasts offer much to the wide-awake teacher who is always 
on the lookout for ways of making her teaching more effective. 

It must be clear from what I have said that I feel that the radio 
has a very important place in the teaching of English. The four 
phases which I have discussed—the teaching of appreciation and 
discrimination, the radio workshop, the classroom use, and the cur- 
ricular use of radio programs listened to outside of school hours 
will all be provided for whenever possible by the progressive teacher 
of English. Of all of these phases I am sure we all agree that the one 
which is most important and which every English teacher has the 
greatest responsibility to provide is the teaching of appreciation and 
discrimination. If that job is thoroughly done with the youngsters 
now in our schools, it will do more to raise the general program 
standards as well as those of the accompanying advertising than all 
the efforts of educational and lay groups coupled with congressional 
action and administrative regulations. 
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A LABORATORY PLAN IN ENGLISH 


It was no great task to stir up faculty sentiment at Cranbrook for a 
revision of the English program. Most members of other subject-matter 
fields had felt for a long time that we of the English department were in- 
clined to concern ourselves too much with the pleasant matter of teaching 
literature and too little with the important matters of improving reading 
comprehension and writing skill. Somehow the lack of familiarity of stu- 
dents with the English or American classics seemed to make little dif- 
ference to the teacher of history, of science, of foreign languages, or of 
mathematics; fumbling helplessly with words on a printed page or on a 
sheet of directions or an elephantine clumsiness in setting down simple 
ideas on paper seemed to bother every teacher. 

Obviously, if we wanted to make improvements we needed to find out 
where we were. Batteries of reading comprehension tests were easy 
enough to procure; testing the composition skill of every one of our stu- 
dents beyond the eighth grade was a harder task. 

However, as a department we thought we knew what we were looking 
for; we wanted every student to be able to put down his ideas with a 
maximum of economy and a minimum of muddling. After some thought 
we asked each student to write for us a composition of some three hundred 
words in length on one of a variety of subjects; this composition we asked 
the student to leave unsigned, but the examiner placed on each paper a 
symbol for its identification. Then we turned over each paper to three 
graders, no one of them the student’s classroom teacher, and we directed 
that no correction, grades, or comments were to be placed on the paper 
itself. 

If all three graders were in substantial agreement there was no further 
marking; where there was no close agreement we passed the paper on to 
a fourth or a fifth reader. In all we found only three papers out of two 
hundred and thirty which proved so troublesome that they had to be 
graded in a meeting at which all eight English teachers were present. 
Over go per cent of the papers needed only the three primary readings. 

From our testing we learned what we might have anticipated: there 
was little or no relationship between the academic year in which the stu- 
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dent found himself and his ability to read and write the English language. 
Some of the Seniors ranked very low; a few of the ninth-graders were 
superior to the majority of twelfth-graders. Because we receive new stu- 
dents at Cranbrook into our Junior and Senior classes, some of the lower 
classes actually showed a better class average in English accomplishment 
than the two upper classes. Between excellence in English and general 
academic excellence there was, of course, a very close correlation. Since 
our guidance men assured us that at each grade level we might expect to 
find a maturity spread equal to the spread in English skills, there seemed 
to be little excuse for continuing the purely social arrangement—ninth- 
grade English, tenth-grade English, etc.; the designations meant, so far as 
accomplishment was concerned, absolutely nothing, and they were ac- 
complishing nothing so far as a homogenous grouping on the basis of 
maturity was concerned. 

We asked ourselves one question: Could we find a point beyond which 
no academic failure could be attributed to inability to use tool English? 
We thought wecould. After considerable consultation we chose standards 
in both composition and reading based on what we regarded as minimum 
accomplishment. We were considerably aided in this step by an intimate 
knowledge of our own boys. When a boy, for example, had been with us 
for a number of years and had bare minimum ability in his use of tool 
English we could measure his ability to read and write and apply his 
marks and scores as yardsticks to other cases with which we were less 
familiar. Naturally, our number of measurable cases was small, but sub- 
sequent experience has proved that we were not very far off in our first 
calculations. 

We had no desire to neglect the portion of the student group which lay 
above the point of minimum accomplishment. We believed that we had 
at last found the group for which most private-preparatory courses and 
some high-school courses in English must have been intended, and we 
planned our course for the better students accordingly. 

Directly beyond the point of minimum accomplishment we put a 
course the aim of which is to instruct students in the purposes of studying 
formal literature; they are shown what they may expect to get from the 
so-called classics and why. At the present moment this course is one of 
the most interesting and popular parts of our scheme. 

A step beyond this point we placed American literature, in the hands of 
an enthusiast who we know is making this course interesting and lively. 
Next we placed English literature; since fewer students arrive at this point 
we have made this course exacting and scholarly, striving to develop the 
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student’s critical ability and his power of appreciation through under- 
standing. At the top we have a course in the humanities and world-litera- 
ture. We try here to have the student look back over his educational ex- 
perience in secondary school and evaluate it; we try also to allow him as 
much liberty as he can take in shaping the course to meet his individual 
desires and in budgeting his time. 

Below the point of competency we have four levels—we call them 
laboratories, because they are that in reality. Most materials employed in 
them come from other study areas or from real life-situations. Placement 
is purely a matter of accomplishment. We arranged at first for sections 
within these laboratories to prevent too great an age spread within each 
group; however, the schedule raised its ugly head, and now our sections 
frequently contain both ninth-graders and Seniors, and nobody seems to 
mind. Needless to say, the work is highly individualized; the teacher is 
not saddled with any ‘“‘system.” Every six weeks (or more often than 
that) all students who are making progress are eligible for a two-part pro- 
motion examination patterned after the first placement examination. 

A student is permitted to advance as many laboratories as his progress 
merits. One student progressed through three levels of grading (roughly 
three years’ work) within seven weeks. Some six others have made two 
steps at a time, and over thirty students have progressed a single step or 
laboratory in less than seven weeks. In all, over a fourth of the students 
in the lower laboratories have made an advance, and the type of energy 
displayed in all classes seems to indicate that only in a few cases will we 
find it necessary to report less than a year’s progress by spring vacation. 

The class directly over the competency line is arranged, I might say, to 
take care of students at whatever time of year they may arrive in it. The 
three upper classes are normally year courses. 

With few exceptions our students are extremely enthusiastic about the 
new plan; for one thing it excuses them from a formal study of literature 
until they have mastered reading and writing. In the lower laboratories 
we keep our outside reading going but on a purely voluntary basis. Read- 
ing in no way influences promotion. However, another reason for the sys- 
tem’s popularity is the quick recognition it gives to accomplishment. Get- 
ting ahead becomes a game; the boys respect the fairness of the grading, 
and they realize that responsibility for success or failure lies directly with 
them. Boy after boy admits that he is working harder in English this year 
than he has ever worked before. The teachers report excellent spirit, not 
only in the lower laboratories, but also in the upper classes where the 
good students, relieved of the handicap of having their progress slowed 
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down by the presence of poor students in the classes, have moved more 
swiftly and with greater satisfaction than ever before. 

One really important by-product of the system is the stress it puts on 
other subject-matter fields to examine their texts and their written assign- 
ments. A history teacher who faces a class composed in the main of boys 
in the two lower laboratories had better select his text with care or suffer 
the consequences. If a science teacher wishes to give elaborate theses to a 
group of students who cannot organize a simple theme, the blood is on his 
head. 

Just how much of this scheme could be employed in a large high school 
I cannot say; but small schools might copy some of its features. Schedule 
problems always loom large in the minds of administrators, particularly 
when they are unwilling to try something new; but the schedule difficulties 
in this scheme are not too great. At the start we expected some trouble 
from the parents of those upper-class boys who found themselves suddenly 
placed at a very low level. Such difficulty has not materialized. When 
parents are made to realize the importance of learning to read with ac- 
curacy and to write with effectiveness, they become very understanding. 
They like the honesty with which we have faced this problem, and to them 


our solution sounds like good sense. 
CarRL G. WONNBERGER 
CRANBROOK SCHOOL 
BLOOMFIELD HILLs, MICHIGAN 





THE ROAD BACK 


I have traveled a good many pedagogical roads in my seven years of 
teaching English. Now I am on what I believe is the true road—the road 
back. 

It is the road back to the sane disciplines of the past by means of which 
students learn according to the ancient dictates of their nature: by habits 
painstakingly etched into character; by skills established through con- 
stant practice; and by attitudes created through habitual guidance and 
contact with desirable material. It is the road back to sanity for the 
teacher. Through it objectives are clarified and simplified; methods be- 
come direct, sensible, and effective. The road back has become for me the 
only road ahead. 

Now that I have found the way at last, my gropings, painful as they 
were, have taken on a certain value. I can look back and say, for in- 
stance, that I did not close my mind against trying new paths. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, purposively I tried them all. Moreover, each was traveled 
until I could see its winding length ahead to where it dropped off into 
nothingness. I am not sorry for my experience, for now I am sure of the 
way. 

When I began teaching it was with the immediate memory of years of 
mediocre instruction behind me, lighted here and there with the enduring 
brilliance of a few really efficient teachers. Without knowing why, really 
without realizing it, I adopted the methods and attitudes of the few. This 
was, of course, because from them I had really learned. (They were the 
“tough” teachers; the ones who “‘knew their stuff’; the ones who were so 
interested in their pupils’ learning that they insisted upon assigned work 
being done, and actually corrected it; the ones who tolerated no fooling 
when there was work to be done, and who, consequently, could afford to 
be jovial when there was time and place for it; the ones who made the 
subject interesting by making it intelligible.) In short, I tried to be a 
teacher like one of them. And strangely enough, I succeeded. 

For three years I succeeded. I knew it and I was happy. Then I be- 
came interested in and influenced by the literature of modern pedagogy, 
and my common sense oozed terrifyingly away in the face of its uncer- 
tainties. I began to doubt the veracity of my own experience. (I didn’t 
know then: ‘‘Philosophy’s first duty is to justify man’s intuition.”’) Les- 
sons dearly and truly learned were forsaken, and I became a disciple of 
the “new,” the “progressive” education. 

My troubles began with my first attempt at an objective measurement 
of the results of my teaching and that of others. I tried questionnaires of 
my own on students in my classes and on students in a near-by college. I 
questioned former students. I talked with educators, businessmen. I con- 
sulted the studies made by others. Finally, amid the maze of objectives, 
the jungles of conflicting standards of measurement, I lost my way. Then 
I decided that perhaps I was on the wrong path anyway, that I should 
select another. 

I did. This time I investigated methods. I read with amazement and 
eager belief of new experiments and their results. Some of them were 
tried, and with fair issue; but none lived up to the “‘press notices” in the 
professional journals. This, coupled with the fact that I began to run 
across accounts of experiments based on opposing principles, which were, 
according to the educators, equally successful, made me a little suspicious. 
I began to look about for another solution to my problems. Then, with 
relief and joy, I encountered An Experience Curriculum, and I started 
along what I thought would be my last road, 
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I was the head of my department. I almost forced the curriculum upon 
my two young and equally confused assistants, and the final experiment 
was hopefully and carefully begun. 

We tried to be, and I believe we were, completely faithful to the spirit 
of the curriculum. Practically, we adhered as closely to it as the tradition 
of the institution would permit. We soft-pedaled grammar in the first two 
years as being too far above the experience of our students. We intro- 
duced light, fascinating stories instead. We let them write what they 
wanted in the way their experience would best allow them to—and 
groaned that they should “‘want”’ so little, that their experiences should 
have been so meager. We tried to teach spelling without burdensome 
rules. We discarded survey courses in literature as indiscriminating. We 
introduced movie appreciation, radio appreciation, newspaper and maga- 
zine discussion; we told them comfortingly of the looseness fashionable 
in the fields of punctuation, paragraphing, and poetic forms and practice. 
In short, we “‘went the whole hog.” 

In a report submitted to the president of my institution shortly before 
the beginning of the second semester of that ‘most immemorial year’’ I 
listed the honest conclusions of the English faculty, arrived at, I must 
admit, not through batteries of scientific tests, but through common 
sense, impartially exercised. It was a hard report to make. Pride made 
the typewriter balk like a mule. But it finally went in, as coldly unfavor- 
able a document as ever I hope to frame. Our main conclusion was, of 
course, that the curriculum did not work. Psychologically it was weak, 
we felt, because it did not take sufficiently into account such elemental 
human concepts as free will, hard work, impartial reward and punishment, 
practice, and order. Practically considered, it could not be applied suc- 
cessfully to an orderly classroom situation. Its point of departure, its 
mechanical basis, the needs of the individual, really constituted no basis 
at all in that such needs are variable, multiple, and at present scientifically 
indefinite. Finally, we felt that it was philosophically weak in that it took 
little cognizance of that final objective of all sensible education: the build- 
ing of character. There! The report was in. I was on the road back. 

Today as I begin my year of teaching English to a hundred and fifty 
boys I have a feeling of freedom, of sanity, of hope. Experience is back in 
place as my best teacher; I will teach as I was best taught. Furthermore, I 
have since found that that experience can find sound apology both in 
psychology and philosophy—the best of the day and of the past. 

I know what I have to do, and I will do it as quickly, pleasantly, and 
efficiently as possible. I have no other commitments. I feel free to use 
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whatever method is not harmful and produces results—results which I do 
not have to measure because I know from my own experience and from 
the experience of the centuries that they will be forthcoming. A sense of 
power, of worth, of creative, purposive functioning has returned. I am 
bound to no ideology. I feel only the compulsion of what I have found 
to be the truth (now philosophically corroborated); and if I can teach 
as I know, some of my students years hence will be better for having 
known my classroom. That is the supreme reward, the final hope, of all 
teachers. 
ROBERT P. FELKER 


St. THoMAS MILITARY ACADEMY 
St. PAuL, MINNESOTA 





A REPLY TO MR. FELKER 


I thank you for the compliment implied in sending me your short com- 
munication called ‘‘The Road Back” which you knew to be radically op- 
posed to my own views. We have debated the paper here in the office for 
some time, and I have come to the decision that no one who thinks with 
- the thrusting vigor exhibited in this article should be denied a hearing. 

Of course, you seem to me tragically wrong, though partly right. There 
is no reason that young people should be allowed to degenerate by choos- 
ing easy tasks and doing them sloppily, or that facts and principles 
shouldn’t become clear in their minds. Doing worth-while things and 
doing them conscientiously, if only these things aren’t too far beyond the 
capacity of the youngsters, is not unnatural. The great majority of them 
will gladly accept your statements of principles and techniques when they 
have use for them if you think that their own inductive discovery of such 
matters requires too much time or ability. 

The procedures you say you followed as applications of An Experience 
Curriculum are certainly not in the spirit in which that document was 
written. It calls for the doing of worth-while things, and while it suggests 
reading within the capacity of the children it doesn’t propose to bring 
everybody down to the level of the slowest and the least energetic of the 
group. It does insist that wholesome, helpful personalities can best (only?) 
be developed through vital experiences, and that, if these experiences are 
typical of desirable extra-school life, knowledges and techniques will be so 
clearly needed that their mastery will be relatively easy. 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
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EXCERPTS FROM MR. FELKER’S REJOINDER 


I am interested in your thinking me tragically wrong. I was never hap- 
pier in my teaching, nor have I ever had better results. And I’m not ration- 
alizing: one of my Sophomores, in competition with 102 senior high 
schools throughout the state, won an essay-radio contest; three other 
Sophomores wrote, produced, and acted in a play which won very favor- 
able comment from both students and faculty. [They were learning by 
experience!—EpiTor.] And, best of all, my classes are reasonably con- 
tented and progressing comfortably. And—may I make a point here— 
they are learning not only English. They are learning some of life’s funda- 
mental lessons: that industry does (does not) bring commensurate re- 
ward; that laziness is unprofitable; that cheating is sometimes effective 
but rarely comfortable; that truth, in no matter what form, is not easy to 
come by; that adjustment to the desires of another (the teacher) is neces- 
sary, profitable, and not too painful; that authority need not be unjust 
or tyrannical if it is properly exercised. And I know that I am teaching 
such lessons, not in so many words, but because they are inherent in the 
classroom situation as I envision it. Tragic? 

Moreover, it seems to me that your conception of “vital experiences”’ 
is inexact, psychologically. At least, you seem to imply that the vitality 
of the experience must be dependent upon the artificially created acci- 
dents of the experience rather than upon the ability of the student to 
vitalize it through the use of his imagination. It is agreed, of course, that 
stimulation and the proper presentation of the subject are essential. But 
I feel that you stress these elements of the learning process superfluously. 

You state that if experiences are “typical of extra-school life’’ the 
knowledge and techniques therein involved will be mastered more easily. 
Perhaps. But I found it impossible to select such experiences for several 
reasons: First, the “typical” situations that are truly typical are so rudi- 
mentary that they involve little knowledge and few techniques. Second, 
situations that are anything but typical are necessarily specialized and fit 


the needs of many of the students not at all. 
? ROBERT P. FELKER 





LOCAL LILACS: AN ADVENTURE IN 
WRITING POETRY 


The Sophomores were enduring lyric poetry. The poem under con- 
sideration was Amy Lowell’s “Lilacs,” and the only comment that had 
been volunteered was that “‘it sure was written funny.”’ Under teacher 
direction, the more open-minded members of the class were willing to 
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concede the charm of its irregular pattern, the light and color of the 
descriptive passages, and the very real feeling Miss Lowell exhibited for 
the nature peculiar to that section of which she wrote. It was at this point 
that Johnny-on-the-back-seat, apropos of nothing, piped up, “‘She’d have 
a hard time finding any nature to write about in this country.”’ 

Well—would she? Slowly the class galvanized from a state of lack- 
luster indifference into something that took on the earmarks of intel- 
lectual controversy. 

The Panhandle of Texas, in which Amarillo is located, they agreed 
was, for the most part, as flat as a saucer. Real trees grew only when 
planted and tended assiduously. Only after the spring rains did the short 
prairie grass grow into anything resembling lush greenness. At other times 
it was a drab carpet, stretching out and out to where the horizon met its 
farthest edge. Fence rows lacked the bright garland of flowers known to 
other sections. Birds never are numerous where trees are scarce. Such 
plants as are plentiful—the sagebrush, the mesquite, the cactus, and the 
tumbleweed—are not the sort to rouse poetic fervor. 

Yes, Miss Lowell might find the writing of nature poetry rather dif- 
ficult going in the Panhandle of Texas. 

And yet—it was true, they said, that the country was flat, for the most 
part. But there were the canyons, a great jagged cut across its smooth 
surface. The canyons, with their multicolored rocks, their far vistas. Who 
would miss lilacs when the cactus was out—rose, pink, lavender, yellow— 
all the shades of the color card, rioting their richness across the prairies. 
Then came the yucca, lifting its white waxy fingers skyward. ‘Candles of 
the Lord,” the Mexicans reverently called it. Sagebrush might be gray, 
but clumps of it against the sky took on colors—mauve, purple, dusky 
rose. There was a peculiar appeal in native cedars, gnarled and twisted by 
their struggles with the wind, and the lacy pattern of the mesquite leaves 
possessed a fragile beauty unknown to the more substantial foliage of 
other trees. Even the tumbleweeds had a free, gypsy-charm of their 
own. 

What was more, so recently has this country been settled that the past 
still reached out with living fingers to touch the present. Across the high- 
way, where the students might look out and see it if they wished, ran the 
first barbed-wire fence ever to come to the high plains—or to the whole 
world, as far as that goes. Blood was spilled, feuds sprang up, friendships 
were broken because of it. Its coming marked a new era in the cattle 
country. The very ground on which the school stood had once known the 
thundering hoofs of cattle, had echoed the mournful sound of the cowboys’ 
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song as they rode herd. Here men had died with their boots on; across 
this very land the great trails had run, not so long ago. 

Indeed, they all agreed, beauty of a sort was here; better than that, 
there was romance, tradition, a culture peculiar to this country. And no 
boy or girl was there who would trade a foot of their high plains for all the 
lilacs that ever grew on New England soil. 

Well, the teacher asked, if that was the way they felt about it, why 
didn’t they put it into writing. Which was, they assured her, a horse of 
an entirely different color. But the teacher wasn’t so sure of that, so with 
her as a guide they started another study of the poem. 

They went slowly this time, feeling their way. “Lilacs,” they said, was 
a series of impressions put down on paper. If you wrote poetry like that, 
you first had to look at things, really look at them. Then you talked about 
the things you saw, pretty much as the ideas came to you. If you were 
good, like Miss Lowell, you got a sort of swing to what you wrote; that 
swing was the “tune.”” Maybe if that was the sort of poetry the teacher 
meant they might have a try at it. 

They had a try. They wrote of the prairie, of tumbleweeds, of mes- 
quite. They wrote of prairie fires, of cactus, and of yucca. Their meter 
was faulty, and many of their expressions were trite. Some of the at- 
tempts out-Lowelled Miss Lowell, and there were some cases of naive 
plagiarism; but back of it all there was a very real feeling for the beauty 
and romance of the country about which the poems were written. 

The students were so proud of their poems that they decided to put 
them into a book. Accordingly, they divided the class into committees. 
One was to select the best poems. Another planned the art. Still another 
undertook the cover. This they made of wood, with brass hinges and 
leather thongs to hold it together. The leather came from a man who 
made hand-tooled boots for cattlemen (at thirty dollars a pair). They 
burned a design on the cover—a cowboy riding herd, and the title, 
‘“‘Prairie Poems,” they etched in to look like a lariat rope spelling out the 
words. The edges of the cream manila paper on which the poems were 
manuscript printed were torn so they would be in harmony with the gen- 
eral makeup of the book. They made a foreword and an index, and they 
illustrated each poem. 

It would be very touching to be able to report that they dedicated the 
book to the teacher and presented it to her with appropriate ceremony. 
They did nothing of the kind. She took it from them. And then she made 
a nuisance of herself showing it to everyone, and being very proud of it. 
But for all that, she’s most humble in her pride. For she knows that 
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any teacher, with most any class, can achieve the same results if the pu- 
pils are encouraged to see the peculiar beauty, the romance, of their own 
section. Every locality has its own brand of lilacs, and, if given a chance, 
the students will find them. It’s fun trying, anyway. 


LouLtA GRACE ERDMAN 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 





NEEDED: MORE PUPIL-SELECTED ORAL MATERIAL 


Have your pupils discovered ‘American Youth Hosteling”? It is a 
subject new to most of our boys and girls, only five years old in America, 
though nine in England and thirty in Germany. For those young people 
who enjoy the out-of-doors, who like to travel with a knapsack and under 
their own steam—on foot, by bicycle, by ‘‘falt” boat or canoe, in short 
those who want to travel at home or abroad inexpensively—youth hostel- 
ing is an ideal method. Similarly, the subject is the key to a delightful 
program for the English class. 

Let me illustrate from one of my classes. First, Jack, who remembers 
the hosteling article in a last year’s Scholastic, suggests it as the subject 
for the next oral project. Then, a committee investigates the library for 
material. Next, we splice in some letter-writing. Mary writes to North- 
field, Massachusetts (American Youth Hostels, Inc.) for a folder, Thrill of 
New Trails. Robert writes to Scholastic’s “Student Forum”’ with a request 
for correspondents on hosteling. (And probably Mary’s mother wants to 
write to headquarters to inquire about chaperonage. She will find that 
there are house-parents at each hostel who wisely guide the activities in 
this temporary home.) Finally, a student chairman collects from the 
members of the class the topics they choose for their oral program and 
modifies and organizes them into a well-rounded unit. I need not say the 
day effervesces with enthusiasm and concludes with the pupils begging for 
a continuation of discussion the next day. 

The subject of hosteling leads to talk of international relations and the 
theme of world-friendship. International neighborliness is logically the 
center of several talks in our hosteling program. Pupils point out that 
America must not be smugly complacent within her four walls, and that 
foreign hosteling offers a welcome firsthand contact with new friends 
around the globe. Stopping in an English hostel is like living in an Eng- 
lish home. Hosteling in Holland or Scandinavia or France gives us friends 
from every country in Europe. Folk dancing of an evening in a Swiss 
youth-inn seems to bridge us back into a very real “Once-upon-a-time.”’ 
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Richard Schirrmann, the founder of Youth Hosteling, shakes hands across 
the Atlantic with Isabel and Monroe Smith, founders and national direc- 
tors of hosteling in America. This is the sort of unity that youth today is 
looking for. 

In short, the use of Youth Hosteling as a center for an oral program mo- 
tivates reading, writing, speaking, and of most consequence, deep think- 
ing, on a world-flung scale. 

Now when school conferences and English round tables center their 
discussion around student planning and natural motivation, can we not 
adapt our choice of material to the thoughts and longings of our pupils? 
Jack’s heart is with his fishing rod, miles from town. Janet’s feet are on a 
woodsy trail in New England. Esther’s wings will never grow in the class- 
room, but her imagination has taken her on her blue bicycle, exploring 
roads in Michigan. Dick’s eyes sparkle when he hears of the New York 
hostel convenient to the World’s Fair. 

How can we bend all these scattering trails back into the classroom? 
Let the class, via words, go youth hosteling. 

And shall we stop with word travel? For four years now, the upshot of 
classroom and club discussion of hosteling in our school has been groups of 
pupils striking out on New England trails, twice walking and twice bicy- 
cling. “I read—I talked—I went hosteling.”’ 

Already this term, my two new XIA classes have talked hosteling 
and planned week-end trips to the nearest hostel when the autumn foliage 
is at its best. 

Last year, through student initiative, our school was so fortunate as to 
have Monroe and Isabel Smith visit us and bring us colored moving pic- 
tures for an assembly. Afterward, a student-arranged luncheon gave a 
dozen boys and girls opportunity to come closer to this warmhearted 
couple who have invested their very lives in the cause of youth and the 
open road. These students will never forget the inspiration of the Smith’s 
visit, nor the sincerity of their farewell words, ‘Happy hosteling.”’ 

So, to you, both in the classroom and out, “‘Cheerio, and happy hos- 
teling!”’ 

Purpose of American Youth Hostels: ‘‘To help all, especially young people, to a 
greater knowledge, understanding, and love of the world by providing for them youth 
hostels (inexpensive overnight accommodations) in America and by assisting them 
in their travels both here and abroad over bicycle trails, foot paths, and highways.” 


FRANCES T. DOWNING 
BLoDGETT VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Our English books tell us that an intransitive copulative verb must be 
followed by a subjective complement, and that a subjective complement must be 
a noun, a pronoun, or an adjective. How then do you explain this sentence: 
“She was here in this room’? 


B. R. 


The difficulty is with ‘our English books,’”’ which have made a state- 
ment that is generally but not universally true. Contrast the point of 
view of a realistic grammar (Curme, Syntax, p. 48): “.... a large num- 
ber of adverbs and prepositional phrases are used as adjectives—as at- 
tributive adjectives, or as predicate complements standing after a linking 
verb [copula].”’ He gives such examples as ‘‘My day’s work is over’’; “The 
sun is up”’; “Smallpox is about.” 

In the sentence you give, you can say that here is an adverb used as an 
adjective, or you can adopt a completely functional point of view and say 
that it is an adjective. 





It is perhaps a comment on conventional grammar that most of the 
strictly grammatical questions that have been sent in to this Forum have 
had to do with adverbs. The uses of this part of speech seem to have been 
too narrowly construed. 





Can you give in your Forum a brief treatment of the use of hyphens in 

current English? 
A. T. F. 

Our space does not allow even a brief treatment of this subject, though 
we could discuss particular problems in hyphening. Long series of rules 
can be found in handbooks or in publisher’s stylebooks. The practices of 
a conservative publishing house can be found in the Manual of Style of the 
University of Chicago Press (10th ed., 1937). 

Perhaps a general word may be of help. Hyphening is principally an 
editorial worry, since editors yearn for consistency and for rules that a 
proofroom (or proof room or proof-room) can apply. Ordinarily the pres- 
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ence or absence of a hyphen makes no difference in the meaning. In your 
own writing (and in the writing you accept from students) do not worry 
much about hyphens; try to be clear and reasonably consistent, and re- 
member that the fashion today is for relatively few hyphens, fewer than 
the handbooks and stylebooks call for. Remember also that John Ben- 
bow says in Manuscript & Proof (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937), probably the sanest of the stylebooks and worth the attention of 
every teacher: “If you take hyphens seriously you will surely go mad.” 





There are many books on language now available, and different ad- 
visers would recommend different ones. Within the limits of your ques- 
tion I should put these three: 

George Philip Krapp, The Knowledge of English (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927; $3.00). This book discusses in readable chapters atti- 
tudes toward different kinds of English, different approaches to the lan- 
guage, and treats both questions of grammar and questions of style. It is 
primarily a book suggesting a perspective on our language. 

Philip Boswood Ballard, Thought and Language (London: University 
of London Press, 1934; 6s.). This book is written from the point of view 
of a teacher, one who has seen the attitude toward many points of gram- 
mar change. It presents the modern attitude with conviction and often 
with humor. It brings together current trends in British and American 
teaching of our language. 

Isaac Goldberg, The Wonder of Words: An Introduction to Language for 
Everyman (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938; $3.75). This is 
an informal] presentation of current linguistic science, taking up more 
technical points than the other two, but with a minimum of technicality 
and with many examples and happy asides. It is a semipopular introduc- 
tion to the work of professional linguists. 





Teachers interested in the divergences between British and American 
usage should read Stuart Robertson, “British-American Differentiation 
in Syntax and Idiom,” in American Speech for December, 1939, pages 
243-54. Professor Robertson presents a number of examples of differ- 


ences, especially in the use of verbs. 
P. G. PERRIN 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THIS YEAR’S CONVENTION 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, November 21-23, 1940. 
The Executive Committee decided that after more than ten years’ absence 
from the city of its birth the Council ought to return to Chicago for an 
annual meeting. Local arrangements are in charge of a large and strong 
committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold A. Anderson, of the 
University of Chicago. 

The headquarters, exhibits, and all the meetings will be in the Stevens 
Hotel, which has the most ample facilities for conventions of any hotel in 
America. Room reservations may be made at any time. There are avail- 
able: 300 rooms at $3.00 single or $4.50 double; 200 rooms at $3.50 single 
or $5.00 double; 200 rooms at $4.00 single or $6.00 double; 50 twin-bedded 
rooms at $6.00. Whether these will be sufficient to accommodate all con- 
vention guests depends upon the number of rooms which are used double. 
Other excellent accommodations at the same or lower prices are available 
a block away. 





I. A. RICHARDS TALKS SIMPLY 


At a meeting of the American Educational Research Association held 
February 26 in connection with the huge convention of the Association of 
School Administrators, I. A. Richards presented what might well be 
called an overview of the new semantics. 

We have not, he says, studied the process underlying the interpretation 
of reading because we have been so obsessed by the outcomes and our 
desires to get them. When we do try to discuss interpretation, we must 
necessarily use language that is philosophical and abstract, figurative, and 
therefore differently understood by each person. 

Serious errors in practice and serious errors in interpretation, Mr. 
Richards thinks, come most frequently from oversimplification. One of 
these is the idea that a word has a meaning. When, for example, someone 
speaks of the proper meaning of a term he illustrates in his own thinking 
this fault, and most of us in reading his sentence again illustrate the fault 
in giving proper a single, narrow meaning. In reality the meanings of a 
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word form a continual, with variations of almost infinitesimal amount, 
but, of course, always in limits. Within this range of the meanings of a 
word there is some system of shifting. 

Mr. Richards offers three remarks on this system of shifting meaning. 

1. Some words are like planets, followed by the others as satellites, and 
study of them will show the important—one might almost say the 
galactic—drift in meaning. Such words are: meaning, need, thought, cause, 
condition, sort, general, same, class, definite, imply, about, and of. Inciden- 
tally, a mere assemblage of words is not a vocabulary, because it lacks 
building or structure. Cf. Basic English. 

2. There are recurrent types of misunderstanding. The shift of the 
meaning of a word from the process to the product, as illustrated by cut 
and destruction, and even better by education, is one of these shifts. An- 
other is that from action to agent, as in the case of government. 

3. Intensive study of short passages will develop agility and accuracy 
in following these shifts. 

Mr. Richards concludes by urging that no mere teaching of the theory 
of interpretation will do much to improve reading, but much controlled 
practice in interpretation will be useful. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Play’s the Thing, containing three essays on the art of enjoying 
the drama, is No. 5 of a series of vestpocket pamphlets by Dr. Joseph 
Mersand, instructor in English at Boy’s High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. Other titles in the series “The Modern Drama Chapbooks” are 
The Rediscovery of the Imagination, New Audiences for the American 
Theatre, The American Drama Presents, Biographical Plays 1928-1938, 
The Drama of Social Significance, 1929-1939. At twenty-five cents per 
copy; the Modern Chapbooks, 284 Montauk Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

Columbia College Education: The Plan of the First Two Years is a 
thirty-six-page pamphlet prepared to answer the questions about the 
courses called “Contemporary Civilization,” ‘“The Introduction to Sci- 
ence,” “The Humanities.”” Obtainable from Columbia University, New 


York City. 





THE PERIODICALS 


Though not the spokesman of a whole generation, Aldous Huxley 
does speak for those who are the intellectually emancipated heirs of nine- 
teenth-century liberalism and the victims of emotional confusion com- 
bined with moral sterility. One can see in the development of Aldous 
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Huxley, says Theodore Spencer in the March Adantic, the growth in his 
use of all three characteristics of the satirist: a largely intellectual sense 
of comedy, a bitter sense of human evil, and a strong sense of good. To 
find the sense of values is one of the main problems of contemporary 
civilization; that is the chief reason for Huxley’s importance as an inter- 
preter of our age. From Crome Yellow to Point Counter Point there is a 
constantly deepening investigation into the contradictions between our 
animal and intellectual natures. The purely human solution of this prob- 
lem offered by the example of Mark Rampion in Point Counter Point 
has not continued to satisfy Huxley. In Eyeless in Gaza and in his latest 
book, After Many a Summer Dies the Swan, he speaks up for the doctrine 
of removal from the purely human level. From this proposed solution 
arise considerable difficulties for the novelist. In the first place, he can- 
not take it for granted that his views will be shared by most of his 
audience; his views must be painstakingly explained, which creates a 
difficult technical problem that in the latest book acts as a drag on the 
story. Likewise a certain mechanical handling of the pattern of con- 
trasts, always one of Huxley’s favorite devices. We see the wires that 
move the puppets; the novel tends to be less an organism than an arrange- 
ment. Perhaps all these difficulties stem from the major one: If existence 
on the human level can only produce evil, then the human level can hardly 
be worth noticing and character hardly worth creating. The satirist’s 
view was always narrow, but from Huxley’s angle it is narrower still, 
though he writes with force and brilliance. 


Stepping delicately on the verge of irony, Abbé Ernest Dimnet com- 
pares French and American schools in an article, “Education and Litera- 
ture,” in the March Afélantic. ‘‘Secondary education in France is reso- 
lutely and narrowly intellectual, and, in most cases, predominantly lit- 
erary.”’ French teachers choose their careers because they are interested 
in books, not in boys. Owing to competitive examinations, there is a 
long list of brilliant specialists teaching in the /ycées, but usually a teacher 
is more interested in the work he can do apart from teaching. Most of his 
leisure goes to books and criticism. Books are his passion; he is the priest 
of literature. Hence the schools produce not a market for literature, as 
in America, but a public for it. At the same time, the French system 
produces the critical capacity much more than the creative. Overin- 
tellectualism stifles the artist, and many of the makers of books are not 
creators. 

But in the United States education is one thing and literature is an- 
other. Foreigners are impressed by the magnificence of American school 
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buildings and by the number of students; they are equally astonished by 
the indifference to literary output, the unconcern with matters of taste 
in literature, the almost universal ignorance of our national history, and 
the total inconspicuousness of American writers in the life of the nation. 
The elementary grades are extremely well taught by women devoted to 
their work; at the other extreme there are half-a-dozen great universities, 
centers not only of learning but of research and discovery, with Harvard 
unrivaled in the world. But graduation from high school is not to be 
compared with the French bdachot; it takes a high-school graduate two 
years of further study to rise to the university level. When a Frenchman 
says université he sees a scholarly hierarchy of professors; the students 
only as raw material vaguely in the background. An American thinks of 
the student body first and of “‘college life.”’ In place of the alert but lean 
intellectuality of the French there is encouragement to all that is in- 
stinctive and vital. Creativeness, encouraged by the absence of intel- 
lectual inhibitions, has a better chance in America. When inspiration 
comes, it is obeyed at once without misgiving. When American writers 
can succeed in bridling their prodigious vitality by that restraint of 
which we are conscious in Hawthorne and Poe, American literature will 
know its golden age. 


A debate has arisen in New York City high schools over the proper 
provision for bright pupils. A well-established method segregates such 
students in honor classes with enriched curriculums; a newer method 
segregates the most competent students into an honor school within the 
larger school. Basing himself upon statements from the honor-school 
faculty of the Evander Childs High School, Dudley H. Miles speaks up 
firmly in the February High Points for ‘‘Honor Schools vs. Honor Class- 
es.’’ From being assigned to home classes with one another and attend- 
ing special assemblies cast at a higher intellectual level than usual the 
honors students develop a feeling that they belong to a special group 
and still do not lose contact with the average students, whom they meet 
at the regular assemblies, lunchrooms, playgrounds, and so on. 

A more powerful directive influence is the faculty, which should be 
selected with care to include those with more than average scholarship, 
with vitality and surplus energy, a good sense of what is going on in the 
child’s mind, and the experimental attitude. The active thinking and 
debating the faculty must go through to agree on a set of objectives will 
have an entirely salutary effect on the school; this integrating philosophy 
will bear fruit by assisting in developing social responsibility and en- 
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riched understanding in the classroom. The honor-school organization 
offers greater possibilities of integrating fields of work through individual 
and class projects. Monthly meetings of the faculty stimulate thought. 
The director acts as a unifying influence. The more coherent organization 
of the courses makes it possible to integrate library services with honors- 
school projects. Difficulties of organization frequently alleged against the 
honors-school system prove easily superable. One simple solution is to 
segregate the bright students on a block program which keeps them to- 
gether in successive recitations throughout the day. 


Continuing his report on the reading habits of high-school students 
previously summarized on these pages, William G. Brink, of Northwestern 
University, publishes in the School Review for January his concluding in- 
stalment, “High-School Pupils’ Interests in Magazines and Newspapers.” 
Though their interests range from the cheapest pulps to the worthiest 
periodicals, all students read some magazines containing nonfiction ar- 
ticles as well as stories, with the girls reading a good many women’s 
magazines, the boys those devoted to science and mechanics. Adventure, 
sports, and love stories are preferred, but there is some increase in in- 
terest from grade to grade in current news, science, travel, and technical 
articles. Religion, art, and politics draw few readers. As for newspapers, 
three-fourths of the students spend a half-hour or more daily reading a 
paper, with little difference in the amount of time given by those in 
various grades. Freshmen show a decided preference for comics but 
Seniors seem to be as much interested in world-news, sports, and local 
news. 

In summarizing the findings and implications of the whole investiga- 
tion, Mr. Brink notes that the reading interests of high-school students 
become more mature over the four-year period. Though there is great 
diversity of tastes, students’ preferences are generally for better materials 
than they report reading regularly. For many students the school library 
is the only source of desirable reading materials; consequently, it must 
make provision for them to secure materials related to their general 
physical, social, and emotional development. Library procedures should 
be simplified and books made more readily accessible. Systematic library 
training is desirable; likewise, attention to directing reading activities 
should be given by every teacher, particularly in such areas as science, 
history, art, music, and physical education. Technical reading difficulties 
are a handicap and require special attention, such as remedial reading 
classes, training in the vocabulary of or particular fields and the tech- 
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niques of special kinds of writing such as poetry and plays. It is probable, 
also, that one reason why students read cheap literature is that their atten- 
tion has never been called to good materials adapted to their levels of 
maturation. This must be done tactfully, so as not to create antagonism. 
Nonfiction magazine articles are frequently the easiest for the student to 
read and especially adaptable, therefore, as a transition from fiction. 
Not only should high-school students be taught to read more widely on 
social, economic, and political problems, national and international; they 
should be stimulated to form habits of reading critically and widely before 
they reach conclusions. Wide reading will help develop the attributes 
of rich, well-integrated personalities, the development of which is the 
goal of education in a democracy. 


If you are an average adult your knowledge of a high-school class studying 
Shakespeare is limited to the memories you have of 1914 when you and little 
Sandy McIntosh acted out Julius Caesar. And you don’t really remember the 
play at all; what you remember is that Sandy refused to be killed and lie down 
on the floor, and Miss Autumberry made both of you stay in after school and 
wash the blackboards, and when you got home your father licked you just to 
impress the occasion on your mind. 


In such lively accents of despairing satire, Naomi John White, con- 
vinced by ten years of experience that Shakespeare is over the heads of 
all but the 11 per cent who go on to college and could better read him 
there, calls out ‘“Lendmeyourears” in the Clearing House for February 
in a search for sympathizers who would, like her, prefer William Saroyan 
to William Shakespeare and Alexander Woollcott to Alexander Pope for 
high-school classes. The advantage of Saroyan and Woollcott is that 
they have the very good fortune to be alive at the moment; and Johnny 
Highschool is too. ‘‘A living child and a dead author do not add up— 
any more than cows and horses add up.” The study of Shakespeare in 
high school does not give the students enjoyment, does not teach them 
dramatic construction, does not impress them with the truth of char- 
acter presentations and Shakespeare’s marvelous understanding of hu- 
man nature. As she looks over her average class pupil by pupil and sees 
how little Shakespeare fits the interests, present or future, of all except 
the few who will go to college anyway, Miss White concludes that her 
time and their time is being wasted. 


Sometimes we fear the competition of radio with reading, on the as- 
sumption that reading is essentially superior to listening as a means of 
experience. But with the rich offerings now coming from the radio, such 
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an assumption is no longer true. We need, now, to be equally concerned 
with the development of listening tastes as we have been with reading 
tastes, according to I. Keith Tyler in the News Letter for February. If 
we would make learning significant, we must deal in the school with the 
important experiences the children are having at home and in the com- 
munity, and we must deal with them at the point where they are seen 
and felt. We cannot deal intelligently with the movies unless we attend 
a few matinees in the neighborhood theaters and sit through a few double 
and triple features. So with the radio; we must make a full sampling 
and get acquainted with the heart-throb serials and “name bands’’ as 
well as great plays and symphonies. 

We have tried to deal with the newspapers by beginning with the edi- 
torials rather than the comics and sport pages. In trying to transport 
students to the rarefied atmosphere of the great classics we have lost 
contact with their previous experience. In dealing with the experience 
of children, we must deal with it realistically. Pollyanna is no longer the 
American heroine. If we would treat of poverty and slums in literature, 
they must be shown as ugly and sordid as they are. A realistic under- 
standing of the radio, movies, and the press can only be had as boys and 
girls see the essential part that commercial motives play in shaping what 
they see and hear. The classroom should be the place to which the stu- 
dents turn in order to understand what is happening to them. What 
they see at the movies, hear at home, and read in the newspapers may 
be in conflict ; it would appear to be a primary responsibility of the school 
to help them develop a consistent pattern of living as a basis for accept- 
ing, rejecting, or modifying their later experiences. As the student gains 
skill in interpreting the experiences and motives of others, in literature, 
movies, and radio, he is also gaining in the ability to see his own objec- 
jectives more clearly. This is significant education. 


A few simple precepts that will help the teacher to bring students more 
benefits from use of the library are given by Maud Minster in the De- 
cember Journal of the National Education Association. If the teacher will 
spell words of which the students may be in doubt when she gives assign- 
ments, it will help them in the use of the card catalogrie. In making assign- 
ments in magazines, she should visit the library and learn how they are 
kept; if they are bound, references should be to volume and page; if 
unbound, to month, dates, and pages. Unless the title of a book is care- 
fully emphasized when an assignment is made by chapter headings, the 
students will ask the librarian for the chapter heading as if it were a book 
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title. In general, students should be taught to ask for what they want 
specifically rather than in general terms. The class can be taken to the 
library for laboratory work and the librarian can assist in pointing out 
possible sources of material for the project on which they are working. 
The teacher should remember to assign materials in the library in such a 
way that it will be possible for all her students to get the reading done 
and not in a way that is physically impossible to execute, such as re- 
quiring that the reading be done immediately when there are very few 
copies available. She should also be careful to inform the librarian in 
advance of materials to be needed and to turn in lists of titles wanted 


from time to time. 


Newspapers in Fairbury, Nebraska, recently announced that they will 
publish serially a 150,000-word history of the local high school being 
written by Junior and Senior English students as an extra-curricular 
activity, reports Frank McIntyre in the January School Activities. The 
only expense of the project, which will give students a chance for many 
interviews and letters, is approximately twenty-five dollars in stamps. 
Thirty-seven editors have been chosen. The other one hundred and forty 
students in the classes will serve as reporters to locate the graduates of 
the school by mail or personal interview, explain the project, and submit 
their findings to the editors, who will write the history. 


A commencement program decided upon and developed by a class 
committee under the guidance of the Senior English teacher last year at 
Bangor, Maine, is reported in the same journal by Robert L. Durkee. 
After the parade of class members to the reserved section, the president 
called the meeting to order. A supposed message on the “State of the 
Union” from the President of the United States was read by the forum 
secretary and precipitated considerable discussion and debate. Length 
of speeches was limited and the order of the day was fixed with respect 
to the reports of committees on communism, fascism, and naziism. These 
reports were informational and impartial. Following the reports, vigor- 
ous objections were offered from the floor, tabling or rejecting the re- 
ports as systems unsuitable to the American way of life. When this 
order of business had been disposed of, the report of the standing com- 
mittee on Americanism was heard; the weaknesses and strengths of 
democracy were pointed out, and its history traced. In conclusion a 
resolution entitled ‘“‘A Reaffirmation of Faith’ was adopted. Materials 
for the program were taken from Lyman Bryson’s book Which Way 
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America? Thirty-seven members of the class of ninety-seven took part 
as speakers, though many only in a minor way. The staging included use 
of the public-address system; portable microphones were passed from 
speaker to speaker. 


THE BEST SELLERS' 


FICTION 


. How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 


Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. 
Native Son, by Richard Wright. Harper. 
The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 
The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 


NONFICTION 


. A Smattering of Ignorance, by Oscar Levant. Doubleday. 
. How To Read a Book, by Mortimer Adler. Simon & Schuster. 
. Since Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. Harper. 


Land below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith. Little. 
Inside Europe: 1940 War Edition, by John Gunther. Harper. 


* Compiled from bookstore reports by the Publishers’ Weekly. 
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LANGUAGE POWER 


Whether or not the authors have consulted students to obtain their 
approval, they know students well enough to anticipate their likes, and 
in so far as I know students, they will ‘‘accept and approve and adopt as 
their own” the basic philosophy and the suggested activities in these two 
challenging books.* 

These texts have incorporated in them all, or most that is worth 
while in the current philosophy in creative writing and speaking. Isn’t 
all writing creative, and shouldn’t we let every pupil have a chance at it, 
instead of confining it to the brilliant pupil only? Whether or not the 
authors intended it (in fact, they “deny” the allegation), it seems to me 
that the most significant contribution that these texts make is that every 
one is creative; creativeness is not so much a gift as it is a common ability 
and may be developed in varying degrees in all. 

Developing Language Power, for Grades X and XI, and Using Language 
Power, for Grades XI and XII, are friendly little books. Thanks to Har- 
court, Brace and Company, their format is attractive and artistic. Pupils 
will want to keep them. They’re on their level. The books do not take 
themselves too seriously. 

The aim of Developing Language Power seems to me to be thoroughly 
sound psychologically, and the techniques logical and appealing. Part I 
“trains the student to observe people, books, events—and to look at facts 
in their context.’”’ Part II “helps him to think through and organize ob- 
servations, select his facts and judge their value and meaning.” Part III 
“offers two chapters to challenge the brighter student,’ which contain 
the essence of creative writing. They are presented in such an imagina- 
tive manner that every student will be challenged to try his hand at it. 

Part IV is a handbook containing 127 pages of grammar, spelling, and 
diagnostic tests. This book stresses not so much the necessity of knowl- 
edge of correct form as the ability to use the correct form. 

In the social life of most students there is little demand for correct 
speech—in fact, there is a premium on the incorrect, the vulgar. Perhaps 

t Luella B. Cook et al., Developing Language Power and Using Language Power. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. $1.12 each. 
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the approach in this first book in the hands of a skilful teacher will serve 
to postpone or permanently avert this stage, at present so general. 

Concerning the senior book, Using Language Power, it is rather difficult 
to exhibit the restraint that is expected of one when reviewing a text. 
As one reads the Preface he is somewhat incredulous. The experienced 
teacher may involuntarily respond “oh, yeah’’; but wait until you have 
evaluated the procedures, and you, too, will catch the enthusiasm and 
be convinced by the logic of the methods. 

In this senior book there are the following three stages: Part I, ““De- 
veloping the Imagination’’; Part II, “Learning To Make Distinctions”’; 
Part III, “Presenting an Idea to the Public.” 

Part IV is a supplement, but necessary for a thorough review of func- 
tional grammar and unquestionably essential for every pupil whether he 
is going to college or not. 

Each unit of work in each chapter is organized from the point of view 
of the pupil. It is difficult to see how anyone with even a normal amount 
of intelligence can resist the appeal of many of the suggested activities, 
presented as they are in a subtly complimentary style. 

The following suggestion is offered somewhat apologetically: Should 
not cartoons and photographs be used very sparingly in texts for the 
upper-grade levels? The older pupils are somewhat resentful when youth- 
ful methods are used. 

However, I predict for Developing Language Power and Using Language 
Power a long life and a prosperous one. 

CLARENCE C. HANNA 


LAKEWoop H1GH SCHOOL 
LAKEWoop, OHIO 


LIVE ENGLISH! 

Few texts in composition and grammar come to the point more quickly 
in treating language problems involved directly in the student’s own 
experiences than do these three in the series on “live English’ by Easley 
S. Jones. The approach to every language problem is made through an 
activity in which the interest of the student is aroused—in conversation, 
good manners, the use of the voice, the use of the library, social and 
business relationships, reading and the appreciation of literature, radio 
and motion-picture appreciation, club activities, and thinking. 

The typical method of the author is to discuss the experience and the 


*Easley S. Jones. Book I: Pp. xviii+367, $1.32. Book II: Pp. xx+365, $1.32. 
Combined volume, $1.80. New York: Appleton-Century Co. 
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language needs that it reveals, then to explain clearly and briefly, and 
sometimes humorously through clever illustrations, the rules governing 
correct usage in such cases, and immediately to provide sufficient drill 
material to enable the pupil to form habits of correct usage. Review 
drills are given at regular intervals to check on previous learning. The 
practical character of the exercises is shown further in the extension of 
study beyond the requirements of mere formal correctness to very prac- 
tical questions of fitness, of adaptation to purpose, for greater effective- 
ness. The exercises are graded in difficulty and are presented in a form 
that makes them available for either oral or written work. 

Provision has been made for individual differences in speed and com- 
prehension by dividing each unit of work into two parts which can be 
taken in separate assignments by slower groups. Frequent tests enable 
the student to become aware of his own progress. 

Various illustrative devices are used to gain results quickly. One of 
these featured by the author is called the “‘cross-out method.’’ If a sen- 
tence containing an error is used, the student sees the incorrect form with 
the error crossed out and the correct form handwritten in. Thus, the 
student ‘“‘never sees bad English except as crossed out and corrected in 
a memorable, dramatic way.”’ 

Little space is given to the teaching of so-called creative writing, but 
the text assumes a degree of creative ability in all students. Poetry is 
recognized and used, but versification is not taught directly. Propaganda 
analysis is presented briefly in Book I but is developed more fully in 
Book II, together with practical suggestions for promoting unprejudiced 
thinking. Outlining is treated from the standpoint of analysis—‘‘divi- 
sion’’—of a subject, but the purpose of a writer is not sufficiently stressed 
in outlining for compositions. 

The text of Book I is organized into fifty blocks of work covering 
“Basic Skills,” ‘Building Sentences,”’ ‘Reading and Speaking,” ‘‘Improv- 
ing the Patterns,”’ and “English in the World’s Work.” An appendix of 
twenty additional units covers ‘Study Habits,” “Summarizing,” “‘Out- 
lining,” “Using the Dictionary,” “Using the Library,” ‘‘Self-coaching by 
Means of Tests,” and further treatment of “Clear Sentences,’’ ‘“‘Correct 
Usage,” “Spelling,” and ‘‘Diction.”” The text of Book II also contains 
fifty blocks of work, which are organized under “‘Speaking and Reading,” 
‘Writing the Essentials,” ‘‘English in Daily Living,” ‘English and Crea- 
tive Expression,” “English and Clear Thinking.” In this book an appen- 
dix of thirty additional units follows giving suggestions for ‘‘Self-coaching 
in Grammar,” “Diction,”’ “Speech Habits,” and “‘Manuscript Habits.”’ 
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The Combined Book contains the first fifty blocks of work of Book I, 
and the first fifty blocks of Book II. It is unfortunate that the two ap- 
pendixes of Books I and II could not be included in the Combined Book. 
On the whole these texts are admirable. The treatment is always con- 
crete and practical, and every study is unusually well motivated. The 
style of the author, with its liveliness and almost constant humor, is 
suited to the spirit of youth. The books will make a strong appeal to 
students who have never before been interested in composition. They 
will inspire effort even in those problem pupils who have heretofore been 
excused as not language minded. Teachers will be grateful to the author 
for the fresh interest these texts will bring to the classroom. They should 

lead to definite achievement. 

CHARLES A, COCKAYNE 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Hell on Trial! By René Belbenoit. Dutton. $3.00. 


By the author of Dry Guillotine. ‘‘When I escaped from Devil’s Island in 1935, if I 
had been seeking Freedom only, I should have concealed my true identity.” The young 
convict who escaped from France’s penal colony declares his aim: to show the world 
the reality of conditions in the colony and to contribute his part toward the abolition 
of this cesspool. 


Show Me a Land. By Clark McMeekin. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

Background: Virginia and Kentucky. Time: 1816-75. Theme: people and the rac- 
ing and breeding of horses. The heroine, Dana (Scarlett’s gallant, sweeter sister), the 
hero (Rhett’s tamer brother), devoted slaves, neighbors, and war add romance and 
adventure to a very readable tale. There are striking characters. 


The Crazy Hunter: Three Short Novels. By Kay Boyle. Harcourt. $2.50. 


The artistry of Kay Boyle illuminates these stories of love, of tragedy, and of the 
malignant influence which some people have upon those whom they love. The theme is 
not important, though it is often symbolic and always in harmony with the characters, 
who are drawn with keen and subtle surety to illustrate social blindness. 


No Birds Sing. By Leslie Edgley. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 
A selection of the “‘Discoverers.” 

“The sedge hath withered by the lake 

And no birds sing.” —KEatTs. 
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Nick, a young American working in a bank in a midwestern factory town, admitted 
he was a romanticist when he resigned to fight in Spain. Wounded, he came home and 
found himself branded as a Red. There was a girl, a Lithuanian, who lived on the wrong 
side of the tracks. How could they, how could any young people, marry when there 
were no jobs? 


To Step Aside. By Noel Coward. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

These stories, rich in examples of human frailties, are told with sardonic cleverness. 
“The Wooden Madonna” is a story of a trusting, bright-eyed playwright, looking for 
fresh material. One is about zestful Americans seeking stimulation, and one is of a 
selfish woman. Others are scintillating studies of marriage. 


Walk like a Mortal. By Dan Wickenden. Morrow. $2.50. 

The author of The Running of the Deer tells the story of Gabe Mackenzie’s seven- 
teenth year. He creates some excellent characters—two grandmothers, a romantic 
spinster, the parents in two very different homes. This is a convincing story of an 
unhappy marriage, of adolescence and a mother’s possessiveness, of a boy maturing 
and developing into a well-adjusted youth. Conversations are natural and effective. 


The Keepers of the House. By Harry Harrison Kroll. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Rich families from Virginia and Carolina settled the lower Mississippi Valley. 
Mound Vista was a typical southern plantation ruled by Bart Dowell. The master has 
an unacknowledged son, Lett, whose mother is the overseer’s wife. Lett, smarting under 
the ruthlessness of the social system which mars his boyhood, becomes a bitter, reckless 
man exulting in the power he seizes. Southern romance and beauty are shadowed by 
the more brutal aspects of the old and newer southern way of living. 


River of Earth. By James Still. Viking. $2.50. 
A boy, sensitive to the beauty in all living, tells in lyrical prose the story of his 
family’s struggle for existence. 


The Years of Growth. By Harold Sinclair. Doubleday. $2.75. 

Sinclair in American Years wrote of the growth of a frontier community to a mid- 
western city. Now civil war comes, with heroism, with cowardice and graft. The city 
grows, and with changing values political corruption flourishes when “‘half the country 
is in a state of mind which condones public thievery and rascality.” Historical names 
are numerous in this disquieting account of days not so long past. 


The Happy Land. By Eric Knight. Harper. $2.50. 

Eric Knight, born in Yorkshire, has written the story of a Yorkshire family—coal 
miners, self-respecting citizens in a friendly neighborhood. The coal mines shut down, 
and all go on the dole. The old sink into wretchedness, but many of the young people 
make courageous efforts to find a way out. Statesmen do not escape criticism for their 
methods of handling the situation. How Green Was My Valley, Let the People Sing, and 
The Happy Land should stand together on any shelf of fiction. 


Mrs. Miniver. By Jan Struther. Harcourt. $2.00. 
Mrs. Miniver is British, but we all know a few of her kind. Cheerful, witty, sensitive 
to the beauty of the commonplace, she joyfully goes her way and becomes quite a 
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philosopher. It shouldn’t take a war, she says, to make us talk to each other in busses, 
invent our own amusements, eat sparingly, and walk a bit—but will we remember 
that—later? 


Since Yesterday. By Frederick Lewis Allen. Harper. $3.00. 


The author of Only Yesterday, a history of the 1920’s, writes in similar vein of the 
1930’s. He recalls the history of 1929, with the stock-market crash. He writes of eco- 
nomic and political changes, but also of social experiments, of fashions, of headlines, and 
various oddments that have held the public interest from the Duke to the Dionnes, 
“Three Little Pigs,” and dust storms. A new kind of history—‘‘The People, Yes.” 


Bethel Merriday: A Novel of a Young Girl on the Stage. By Sinclair Lewis. Dou- 
bleday. $2.50. 

On Bethel’s sixth birthday, June, 1922, her mother said: “It sounds like maybe 
you’re going to be an actress.’”’ When she was fifteen and a stock company came to 
Sladesbury, Connecticut, her choice was made: “I’m going to be an actress.”” Lewis’ 
recent experience as an actor and playwright has given him material and background 
for his story of the young girl who became a “trouper.”” She was never a star; but she 
was sincere and endured heroically the disheartening process, with its petty jealousy, 
small triumphs, and eager loyalties. 


The Queen’s Holiday. By Elizabeth Corbett. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 


When Queen Elsa, queen of mythical Lencadia, was forced to abdicate, she came to 
New York and embarked upon a career of romance and adventure. 


Other Gods. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $2.50. 

A young American dramatically succeeds in climbing a dangerous mountain peak, 
and a public hungry for hero-worship immediately makes a god of him. The effect of 
this swiftly acquired publicity upon the young man is the theme of the book. In the 
opening chapter we meet a Galahad and are a bit shocked when we find later that he has 
a past. Pearl Buck is more convincing when she writes of China. 


Body Boots and Britches. By Harold W. Thompson. Lippincott. $3.50. 
An excellent commentary on the early York State spirit in providing its own amuse- 
ment. Rich in folk lore, ballads, legends, and folk say. 


Dildo Cay. By Nelson Hayes. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


Part of the charm of this book lies in its style and use of words; part is in its location 
—a little island, Dildo Cay, where Adrian was ruler of two hundred and fifty blacks. 
An arrogant overseer roused the blacks, and mob passion swept over the island. 


Going Native. By Oliver St. John Gogarty. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.00. 


‘The wildest wit in Ireland,” author of As J Was Going down Sackville Street, gives an 
amusing account of his London life. 


Native Son. By Richard Wright. Harper. $2.50. 

This powerful study of the Negro in American life is written by a Negro born and 
educated in the South but now living in Chicago. It is well written, sensational, dra- 
matic—horrible. Bigger, the colored youth, never had a chance. Society was against 
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him. We recognize his psychological problems and see no possibility of perfect adjust- 
ment. Although racial conflict added to his difficulties, we can’t help remembering The 
Trees and Return to Dust, that story of the Okies who stuck when the Joads left; of the 
boys in Family Crisis, of Wrong-way Corrigan, of Howard Spring in Heaven Lies about 
Us, and thousands of boys who endured hunger and cold—who never had a chance but 
made one. Good reading for whites; bad for Negroes. 


It Was like This: Two Stories of the Great War. By Hervey Allen. Farrar. 
$1.50. 

“What will it be like if and when I am in the army? What is the American army 
like? What is war like?” In answering these questions Hervey Allen has told true 
stories of experiences which he and two friends with him had in the World War. We 
hope that men who decide things will read this book. 


Calvin Coolidge. By Claude M. Fuess. Little, Brown. $4.75. 
Although a biography of Coolidge, this book’s value lies in its study of the history 
of the period. 


The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman. Holt. $3.00. 
“This is for all ill-treated fellows 
Unborn and unbegot, 
For them to read when they’re in trouble 
And I am not.” 
In accordance with the poet’s wishes, his notes and manuscripts were destroyed 
after his death. This volume presents the whole of his poetic writing, including transla- 


tions. 


The Private and Public Life of Socrates. By René Kraus. Doubleday. $3.00. 


“This biography of a timeless man is also a brilliant political and social allegory 
illuminating the present in the light of the past.”’ The volume is a picture of the 
Periclean era. In the struggles of Socrates the reader is reminded of Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington. The parallel between reason and war is obvious. The author’s theme is the 
fight between the barbarian and good and true men—a moving allegory. 


John Henry: Play. By Roark Bradford. Music by Jacques Wolfe. Sets by Al- 
bert Johnson. Harper. $2.50. 
A lyrical play by the author of Green Pastures. The hero, John Henry, is a Negro 
Paul Bunyan. 


The Scrapbook of Katherine Mansfield. Edited by J. M. Murray. Knopf. $2.50. 


Fragments, notes, and short completed pieces make up this collection—of interest 
to students of composition and to all who admire the art of Katherine Mansfield. 


The Other Germany. By Erika and Klaus Mann. Modern Age. $2.75. 

The son and daughter of Thomas Mann, now living and lecturing in America, believe 
that there is and will be another Germany than Hitler’s. Their hope lies in the domi- 
nance of the German national character over Naziism and Hitlerism. 
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Family Crisis. By Sherlock Bronson Gass. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 

As an example of the American spirit, this family’s struggle for independence and 
self-esteem is exemplary. Parents and three young boys were poor but never “of the 
poor,”’ because their spirits never bowed and they never gave up. They lived in a small 
midwestern city. One boy—now a successful man—gives us a vivid picture of the sub- 
merged whose lives touched the sympathy of one family that made good. 


The Patience of Maigret. By Georges Simenon. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Readers of murder mysteries will welcome the acquaintance of Inspector Maigret, 
created by a famous French writer. 


War Supplement to “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.”” Compton. $1.50. 
An alphabetical reference book of the European war. 


Best One-Act Plays of 1939. Edited by Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


Included are “Air-Raid,” by MacLeish; plays by such well-known men as William 
Rose Benét, Saroyan, and Kreymborg; critical biographies, bibliographies, and a list of 
one hundred selected plays. 


Fighting Words. Edited by Donald Ogden Stewart. Harcourt. $1.50. 


“Tn the next war words will be as important as bullets.” The reader is reminded of 
Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of Words. The author has assembled ideas, discussions, 
and observations from such writers as Pietro di Donato, Dashiell Hammett, Langston 
Hughes, Paul Engle, Vincent Sheean, Earl Robinson, and Dorothy Parker and has 
attempted to arrange them in a coherent pattern in defense of truth and culture. The 
result is provocative of thought. 


Without Fear or Favor: A Complete and Absorbing Picture of the Modern American 

Newspaper. By Neil MacNeil. Harcourt. $3.00. 

By the assistant editor of the New York Times. Of special interest at this time are 
discussions of propaganda, censorship, lobbyists, ethical problems, and professional 
standards. Nothing pertaining to editing and publishing a great newspaper is omitted. 
The result is a readable, comprehensive, and exceedingly important book. 


Guatemala: Past and Present. By Chester Lloyd Jones. University of Minne- 
sota Press. $5.00. 

The author is an authority on Caribbean history and economics. Guatemala is the 
richest and most influential of the Central American republics. Dr. Jones has written 
a comprehensive and authoritative study of the republic, from the Spanish Conquest 
to the present time. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction. Prepared by Elbert Lenrow. A publication of 
the Progressive Education Association Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

A fully annotated list of fifteen hundred novels, classic, and modern, classified accord- 
ing to the following major headings: ‘“The Individual’s Need for Entertainment and 

Escape,” ‘‘The Individual and His Personal Environment,” ‘“The Individual and His 
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Social Environment” (including social, political, economic, and industrial conditions 
and problems, professions and vocations, religion and philosophy). This is the kind 
of bibliography needed in modern English classrooms in which literature is used as a 
means of meeting the current life-needs and interests of young people. A helpful 
introductory essay explains how the bibliography may be used most effectively. 


Children and the Theater. By Caroline E. Fisher and Hazel Glaister Robertson. 

Appendix by Edith W. Ramstad. Stanford University Press. $3.00. 

A practical volume about play production by children and for children. This 
unique study, which is based upon eight years of experimentation in the Palo Alto 
Children’s Theatre, embraces not only the problems of play selection, casting, acting, 
directing, rehearsals, costumes, and theater management but the place of the theater in 
the modern educational program and in the background of modern social problems. 


Pragmatism and Pedagogy. By Thomas H. Briggs. Macmillan. $1.25. 

In this Kappa Delta Pi lecture Professor Briggs discusses the application of prag- 
matism and scientific method to education, not only in its philosophical and sociological 
bases but particularly in its research techniques. One of the most interesting chapters 
deals with “‘A Pragmatically Derived Concept of Culture.” 


Safety Education. Eighteenth Yearbook of the American Association of School 

Administrators. $2.00. 

The importance of health and safety education for school children has become in- 
creasingly recognized by administrators and teachers in all subject fields. The present 
excellent volume contains a wealth of practical material for use in the school and the 
community for the education of children and young people in safety on the highway, 
in school, in the home, and on the farm. 


Public Schools and British Opinion: 1780-1860. By Edward C. Mack. Colum- 
bia University Press. $3.75. 

An illuminating study of the relationship between English public opinion and the 
English “‘public school’’ of the first half of the nineteenth century. The political and 
social outlook of the upper classes which sponsored these schools, and the criticisms of 
the middle classes who rejected the opinions and attitudes fostered by these schools, 
are presented in detail. The study suggests important principles concerning the rela- 
tionship between school and society in the United States of today. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
This Way, Please: A Book of Manners. By Eleanor Boykin. Macmillan. $1.40. 


This book of advice to young people about their social behavior will appeal to the 
good sense as well as the kindlier impulses of the adolescent. The volume deals with 
those questions which many young people are always asking—questions about clothes, 
learning to be at ease with people, how to write interesting letters, parties, setting the 
table, how to conduct one’s self while traveling or when seeking a job. A very prac- 
tical and delightfully written book. 
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Classical Myths That Live Today. By Frances E. Sabin. Rev. and enlarged ed. 
Silver, Burdett. $1.96. 
These fascinating stories of antiquity have been selected not only to delight the 
adolescent reader but also to clarify for him the numerous classical allusions found in 
the speech and writing of today. 


Quiz on Words: Based on Webster’s Students Dictionary. By John G. Gilmartin. 
American. 


Word drills stressing meaning and the understanding of dictionary symbols. 


Reading with Clues. By Leonard W. Buell and William E. Strawinski. Sanborn. 


Short stories for the senior high school class selected in part to provide desirable 
reading experiences and in part to illustrate the principles of structure in the short 
story. The “clues” are reading aids in the form of page references upon which answers 
to fact and thought questions may be based. 





Don’t take our word for it— 
that~ AMERICAN ENGLISH 


Goddard + Camp + Lycan + Stockwell 


is the 4-book series that leads the grammar and composition 
field for high school grades and fulfils practical language needs. 
Books 1 and 2 cost only $1.04 each; Books 3 and 4, only $1.08 
each. List price. 


that ~ GETTING THE MEANING 


Guiler + Coleman 


is the new reading workbook series for grades 7-12 with a pro- 
gram for effective reading that will meet your classroom re- 
quirements. Books 1, 2, 3 cost only $0.40 each. List price. 


Send for your sample copy and 


See for Yourself 


ippurcoll Chicago - Philadelphia + New York 









































IF SHAKESPEARE and TENNYSON 
KNOCK AT YOUR DOOR 


Will They Be Welcome? 


Browning, Dickens, Goldsmith, Scott and many other authors await an invitation 
to bring their works to life in your classrooms through radio’s most flexible medium. 
STUDIDISC presents graphic and accurate reenactments from their writings on 
practical, inexpensive records which can be played on any standard phonograph. 


SCHOOLS IN FORTY-ONE STATES are finding the STUDIDISC 
RECORDINGS of standard curriculum English literature a permanent aid to 
classroom instruction. 


YOU MAY SAVE UP TO 20% 


To reduce our inventory of records before the end of this semester, we offer substantial 
price reductions on orders received until June 29, 1940. Orders placed at the reduced 
prices will be filled immediately or, if you prefer, shipment will be made and billing ren- 
dered after September 1, 1940. Prices will be restored to the present level after this offer 
expires. PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY 1 to JUNE 29, 1940. 

Present SPECIAL 


Price PRICE Saving 
Complete Library of 34 records in albums .......... $59.50 $52.50 $7 .00 
English Literature Library, 29 records.............. $50.75 $45.00 $5.75 
Any selection of 10 records in album ............... $19.00 $17.00 $2.00 
Individual records (quantities 1-9) ................. $2.00 $ 1.80 $ .20 


Prices are f.o.b. New York, N.Y. 


Serer eeeeeeseeseeee COCO SEOEEEEE EEE SEES SEES EE EEE ESSE EEEEEE MESES EE SEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESES SESE EEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


The following STUDIDISC CLASSROOM RECORDINGS are available 


and may be ordered by checking the record numbers desired: 


MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, PartsI & II Cl0lA&B SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, I & II C120A&B 


MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, Part III C102A SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, III &IV C121A&B 
HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE C102B EVANGELINE, Parts I & II C123A&B 
MACBETH JV, 1; I, 7; IV, 3 C103A&B EVANGELINE, Part III C124A 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, IV, 1 C104A&B A LEAK IN THE DIKE C124B 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, II, 7; Il, 9 C10SA&B THE SKELETON IN ARMOR C125A 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, III, 2; Il, 2 C106A&B BARBARA FRIETCHIE C125B 
HAMLET, Act I, Scenes 2, 3, 4 C108A&B IVANHOE, Parts I & II C126A&B 
HAMLET, Act II, 2; III, 1; IV, 5 C109A&B IVANHOE, Part III C127A 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM C11l0A&B TREASURE ISLAND, Part I C127B 
PAUL REVERE’S RIDE C107A TREASURE ISLAND, Parts II & III C128A&B 
INCIDENT OF A FRENCH CAMP C107B MY FINANCIAL CAREER—Leacock C129A 
O, CAPTAIN, MY CAPTAIN & INVICTUS C107B FATE OF MELPOMENUS JONES C129B 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, Parts I & II Cll1A&B A CHRISTMAS CAROL, I & II C130A&B 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, Part III C112A A CHRISTMAS CAROL, III & IV C131A&B 
HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, Part I C112B U.S. History Series, Marquis James 

HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, Parts II & III C11l3A&B PATRICK HENRY, Parts I & II C1S1A&B 
SILAS MARNER, Parts I & II C114A&B PATRICK HENRY, Part III C152A 
LANCELOT AND ELAINE, PartsI & II Cl1l15A&B PAUL REVERE, Part I C152B 
LANCELOT AND ELAINE, Parts III & IV Cl116A&B PAUL REVERE, Parts II & III C153A&B 


GARETH AND LYNETTE, Parts I & II C117A&B DRAFTING THE CONSTITUTION CI159A&B 
GARETH AND LYNETTE, Parts II&IV Cl118A&B DRAFTING THE CONSTITUTION C160A&B 


(C denotes 12” disc, 78 rpm. Letters A&B after numbers denote the two faces) 





STUDIDISC CLASSROOM RECORDINGS 


9 Rockefeller Plaza New York, N.Y. 














































